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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Poems by a Universalist Minister 


Dreams Against the Sky. By Sheldon 
Shepard. (Awman Press, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

“Dreams Against the Sky”’’ is the title 
of a brochure by Sheldon Shepard, con- 
taining seventeen brief poems and some 
unusual and artistic line-drawings. All 
of the verses breathe high aspirations and 


an intense desire to do something about the ~ 


world’s problems confronting the Christian 
of today. In “The Passion for Truth” he 
shows his personal longing to be “‘away on 
the Master’s Quest,” and in “Believing’’ 
he expresses what is doubtless his own 
personal creed: 


Not the old because it’s old, 

Nor the new because it’s new, 
But at dawn of every day 

Choose the true, because it’s true. 


Mr. Shepard’s sympathies are wide 
enough to take in more than human hurts, 
as evidenced in the little poem ‘“‘Sympathy.”’ 


It hurts me, too, old hill— 
That wound in your side hurts me, 
Where the outlaw water knifed you 
As it struck and turned to flee— 
And ran away like a coward 
To hide itself in the sea. 

Bertha G. Woods. 


An Opportune Book 


Swedish Contributions to Modern 
Theology. By Prof. Nels F. 8. Ferré. 
(Harpers. $2.50.) 

It is one of the compensations of a 
teacher to watch the development of mind 
and character in his students. This com- 
pensation is increased when it is his 
privilege to read and review their scholarly 
productions. This is my experience with 
this work, since it is written by one of them. 

By nativity and ability, and by schol- 
arly equipment and pastoral experience, 
Dr. Ferré, my successor in the Abbot Chair 
of Theology in the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, was just the man to be 
advised by his Harvard Divinity Faculty 
to take for his doctorate thesis the con- 
tributions of Sweden to modern theological 
thought, and to visit Sweden and come 
into direct contact not only with the theo- 
logical literature of the country, but also 
into personal relations with the men who 
are now the makers of theological opinion 
there. 

There is at present much political dis- 
cussion in our country about keeping our 
nation isolated from Great Britain and 
Europe, not only to play safe but to be safe 
from all trans-Atlantic relations; though at 
this writing there is much sympathy with 
brave little Finland, and some fearful 
watching as to what may happen to the 
Scandinavian countries. In like manner 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


there is some danger that we become isola- 
tionists in theology. In the past we re- 
ceived many valuable works from Great 
Britain and the Continent. And at present 
there is a growing interest in the economic 
planning, the literary and philosophical 
treatises, of the Scandinavian countries. 

Dr. Ferré’s book is most, opportune, for 
it is our best introduction to Swedish the- 
ology. He gives us a historical survey of 
the life and thought of the Swedish Church 
and the universities, makes us acquainted 
with its distinguished theologians, dis- 
closes the various currents and cross- 
currents, the excessively conservative and 
those, like Milton’s lion, striving to be 
free, progressive, and to-release the pre- 
cious Christian values from their limiting 
and hampering forms of thought. We 
certainly gain a better understanding of 
Sweden by reading this chapter. 

Then comes a penetrating, philosophical 
discussion of Theological Methodology. 
This subject does not have in American 
theology the place it has in Continental 
and Scandinavian theology. Our theology 
is defective at this point. A proper start 
here takes us far in the right direction and 
in the relevant field: a wrong start arrives 
nowhere. Dr. Ferré’s discussion of the 
subject is acutely analytical and illumi- 
nating, though the task is very difficult and 
requisitions all one’s powers. 

There then follows a discussion of God 
and his relation to man, which is the cen- 
tral theme in Swedish theology. It moves 
in the region of ‘‘absolutes” and, now and 
again, skirts Barthianism, but its funda- 
mental interest is in God as “‘Agape.” It 
is first, last and always theocentric, and 
here Swedish theology is in close touch 
with the deeper tendencies of life and 
thought in our day. 

Then comes an attempt to understand 
man viewed in his relation to God and to 
men. In relation to God, man is a sinner, 
guilty and damned and worthless to God; 
viewed, however, in relation to his fellow- 
men, and the secular order and culture, he is 
not so bad, and can be half decent and do 
worth-while things. This central chapter 
on God and Man is a sandy road to travel 
and one gets much sand in his shoes. 
This, however, is not the fault of Dr. 
Ferré, but the subject he is discussing. 

After this come some suggestions toward 
a philosophic critique, and it is much to be 
desired and hoped that the Swedish theo- 
logians pay as close attention to his criti- 
cism as he has to their theology. He is 
appreciative of much in the theology, 
especially its theocentric interest, its stress 
on “Agape,” and its profound religious ex- 
perience which it attempts to interpret 
and holds that it has much to contribute 
to our theology, and rates high such men 
as Auten, Nygran and Bring. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF LIBERALS 


E people of the free churches use the word liberal 
sometimes without much thought about 
its meaning. In the past few years there has 

been a concerted attack upon liberalism and upon 
liberal Christians, not so much because they are lib- 
eral but because of the use that they have made of 
their liberalism. 

Everybody knows, of course, that liberalism 
comes from the Latin word liberalis which is from 
“liber’”’ or free. 

Usually in religion liberalism refers to the people 
who are not bound by old creeds or customs, or by the 
theory of an infallible Bible or priest. The broad- 
minded man, Catholic or Universalist, in sympathies 
and outlook, is a liberal. 

The old fight upon liberalism was because it let 
go certain beliefs believed to be necessary to salvation. 
The new fight upon liberalism is because it is alleged 
that liberals do not use their freedom diligently, sacri- 
ficially, effectively, to build up the kingdom of God 
upon earth. 

It is declared that we say much about the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man without 
bothering our heads much to promote brotherhood, 
much about “the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality” without acting as if it were worth much, 
much about “the spiritual leadership of Jesus” without 
following hard after him. 

Some of the people who tell us that we ought “‘to 
be doers of the word and not hearers only,” act as if 
hearing the truth were not important, as if words 
tipped with beauty and power did not accomplish 
something in life, but we shall not answer them here. 

Nor do we intend to list the many good things 
done for God and man by liberal churches and liberal 
Christians, Quaker, Unitarian, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Universalist and the others. 

In the suit against liberals by some of the fiercely 
orthodox we simply file a nolle contendere. So far as we 
personally are concerned, we plead guilty. But our 
ideas and ideals are not responsible for our slackness 
and neglect. Our ideas and ideals have given us what 
interest and willingness to labor we possess. 

It seems that we liberals in the eyes of some of the 
orthodox do not make enough of sin. We doubt 
that. We at least do not promulgate any theory that 
lets a man escape the consequences of his sin through 
some magic of the blood. In the Universalist pro- 
fession the words “We believe in the certainty of just 
retribution for sin” simply echo the scripture ‘““Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpun- 


No text is heard more frequently in our 
“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that 


ished.” 
churches than this: 
shall he also reap.” 

We contend that hope for everybody in time or 
eternity does not paralyze effort. It stimulates it. 
The thing that paralyzes action for human betterment 
and redemption is the dreadful notion that we have a 
God who is capable of damning a man to all eternity, 
and that man by his innate depravity is under the 
wrath and curse of such a God. 

However far short we may and do fall from that 
Christian way of life, our philosophy, our professions, 
our beliefs, and our faith that has it rootage in all these 
beliefs keep us going. 

We do not suffer paralysis from our teaching that 
“God is Eternal and All-Conquering Love,” that there 
is power enough “in men of good will to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God,” 
and that “truth discovered and to be discovered”’ is 
sacred. We get a new motive and incentive from these 
great teachings. 

Three things at times happen in the so-called 
liberal churches that distress us. One is that we act 
as if we were the only liberals on earth. Another is 
that we forget that a free man has just as much right 
to accept the doctrine of the trinity as the doctrine 
of the unity. And the third is that we fail to look back 
of a man’s words to the real basic faith that the words 
contain and sometimes hide. 

But in spite of our omissions and failures, in 
spite of the cranks and loose livers who attach them- 
selves to us, in spite of the sniping that goes on against 
us, the fellowship of liberals is a goodly fellowship for 
which every day that we live we thank God. 


* * 


SWALLOWING A CAMEL OF INTOLERANCE 


T seems that Dr. George A. Buttrick, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, did not 
know, when he received an invitation to come to 

the White House and discuss peace and when he tele- 
graphed a grateful acceptance, that Mr. Roosevelt 
had sent a message to the Pope on the same subject 
and appointed Myron C. Taylor to go and talk to the 
Pope. Well and good. It is always interesting to 
know the facts. But suppose that. Doctor Buttrick 
had known. Is it likely that he would have refused 
to confer with the President because the President 
proposed to confer with the Pope? If there were a 
great fire, a flood, an earthquake in Oshkosh and ter- 
rible suffering, would any Protestant clergyman, from 
Holy Roller to Unitarian, stay away from conference 
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with the mayor because the priest was invited? These 
journals that are railing over the sending of Taylor 
to the Vatican and excusing Buttrick are straining at 
a mighty small gnat and swallowing-a huge camel of 
intolerance. 


* * nd 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN 


HE Christian doctrine of man as enunciated by 
Universalists stands in contrast to the old 
_ ehurch doctrines of total depravity, and in our 
judgment is sound. It is stated in various ways, in 
“the essential dignity and worth of human beings,” 
in ‘‘man is a child of God,” or in the sublime words of 
our 1933 “Bond of Fellowship,” ‘‘the supreme worth 
of every human personality.” 

Our statements, however, must be made clear to 
people outside of our churches. How can we do it? 
By clear explanation, by the Christian living of those 
who make the professions, by deeper study of “man 
the unknown,” and by continual grappling with race, 
sectarian, national and other prejudices so much in 
evidence today. 

Our beliefs are good so far as they go, but to be- 
come a power in the world, they must lead to faith that 
implies a belief held so strongly that it is an animating 
force in our daily walk and conversation. We must 
not be so sure that we know all there is to be known 
about human nature. We must take advantage of 
what workers in the fields of psychology report of their 
discoveries, even if we have to smile at their con- 
tinually begging the question in trying to prove that 
there is no God. 

We must use the techniques of psychology in 
overcoming evil in man with good. Our dust may be 
stained with blood and tears, but there is something 
divine in the dust. Let not the blood and tears de- 
ceive us. In due season we shall reap if we faint not. 


* * 


PARISH MANAGEMENT 


E hope to have in the near future some articles 

for the Leader upon ‘Parish Management.” 

The concrete suggestions of ministers who 

have succeeded are of value. We need them and 

profit by them. Some of the addresses at conventions 

upon this subject have attracted the largest numbers 

and have been listened to with deepest attention. 

There are some principles which underlie the sugges- 

tions which we should consider too obvious to be re- 

peated here if we did not see them denied so often in 
practice. 

One is that scolding gets us nothing. We do not 
mean that honeyed words are necessary, and that a 
leader in any project is never to criticize or point out 
mistakes or wrongs. We mean that it is foolish to be- 
come irritated and to show it when people fail to re- 
spond. Half the time they do not respond because 
they do not know what it is all about, and when they 
do not know what it is all about, we may have failed 
to make it clear. The pointing out of omissions or 
failures in a clear, friendly way is different from scold- 
ing. Scolding is a confession of weakness and in- 
ability. 

Deep in the foundations of liberalism is the con- 


viction that people as a rule want to do the right thing, 
and that they can be brought up to the mark by the 
quiet assumption that they intend to do the right. 
thing. We do not say that the opposite method of 
attack is never justified, but we do say that attack 
often becomes unnecessary if the opposite approach 
is first made. When labor commissioner of Minne- 
sota, our Universalist minister, Dr. LeGrand Powers, 
settled controversy after controversy by simply going 
to owners or labor leaders and talking things over in 
a friendly way and with the quiet assumption that. 
all wanted the right thing. It is just the same in 
churches. 

Nor has any principle been more clearly vindi- 
cated in parish management all through the years. 
than the principle that friendliness and interest must. 
underlie what is planned if it is to succeed. Any 
average dog can tell whether a person is actually 
friendly or not, and are we not justified in ascribing 
as much intelligence to the average member of a 
church? These are generalities, but they are gener-- 
alities that we had better paste up where we see can 
them. 

People like to lend a hand. Sometimes it is a 
bungling hand. Sometimes it has to be taken off 
a particular job for the sake of the job. But it is a 
great thing to see how people can actually help in any 
project and to give them a chance. It changes the 
prevailing note from ‘‘This is Doctor Blank’s church” 
to “This is our church.” It is a great church where a. 
minister can say ‘““Come on boys” and get a response.. 

* * > 


PEGLER ON OATHS AND PATRIOTS 


ESTBROOK PEGLER, columnist, who writes. 

W under the caption ‘‘Fair Enough,’ evidently 

has lost patience with professional patriots. 

He writes: “I have begun to doubt the wisdom of con- 

fronting every organization and all individuals with a. 

disavowal of communism and fascism and saying in 

a leering way, ‘Sign here.’ The practice encourages. 

the loathsome patrioteer to drape the flag around him 

like a shawl and go around putting people in a spot. 
who are better citizens than himself.”’ 

Mr. Pegler asserts vigorously that good Americans. 
detest communism and fascism and have no objection 
to oaths. They take the oath of allegiance willingly 
when they enter upon official duties, go for passports,. 
etc. “But,’’ he writes, ‘“‘no man or woman should 
be required to stop dead in traffic and repeat the oath 
for anyone who takes it upon himself to go on the 
prowl for traitors.” 

Now Mr. Pegler is the extreme conservative of 
the popular columnists. Frequently he has locked 
horns with Heywood Broun, Dorothy Thompson and 
others. So the fact that he speaks out in meeting 
on this subject indicates that others than radicals are 
getting tired of the teachers’ oath business and of the 
notion that patriotism begins and ends with oaths 
of allegiance and the singing of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

What makes Mr. Pegler protest especially is 
linking of atheism and communism, or what he calls 
“a violent organized propaganda to the effect that all 
citizens who are not Christians of the most conven- 
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tional churchgoing type . . . . are necessarily athe- 
ists and therefore enemy aliens.” 

Mr. Pegler is extreme in his utterances, but 
sound in his fundamentals, in this instance at least. 
He writes: 


The right to be a Christian is established and re- 
spected everywhere in the United States, but the right 
to be an atheist is equally important. The assumption 
that an atheist is a communist and therefore a con- 
spirator against the American nation is false. And it 
should be added that a patriotic atheist does a little 
more than his share as a citizen, in view of the fact 
that he pays taxes right along to carry the heavy load 
imposed on all the taxpayers, including infidels, by tax- 
exempt church properties. 


* OX 


THE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED YOUTH 


HE meetings of the Youth Congress in Washing- 
ton, the discussion of youth problems on the 
radio and in the newspapers, the remarkable 

debate upon youth by youth at a recent Thursday 
night Town Meeting at Town Hall, New York City, 
and the imminence of the election for President of the 
United States, have united to put the youth issue in 
a commanding position. 

Conservatives now say boldly that young people 
have no right to demand a favored position, that the 
bill to appropriate five hundred million dollars to give 
present-day youth between sixteen and twenty-five 
years of age better opportunities for education and 
jobs, should be defeated, that these young people 
clamoring at the doors of Congress could get jobs if 
they wanted them, and in short that youth should be 
put in its place. 

Liberals point out that since 1929 classes of 

young people coming out of schools and colleges have 
become “a lost generation,” that they have not had 
the opportunities that Americans have had for one 
hundred and fifty years, that doors have been closed 
to them and that many have become discouraged. 
They say truly that nothing in a democracy rises to 
quite the level of importance of educating young 
people and hitching them to life. 
' That some young people are jobless because they 
lack initiative and energy is true. It can be as- 
sumed to be true upon our knowledge of human nature 
without investigation, but to say that most young 
people without jobs have themselves to blame shows 
abysmal ignorance of facts. Unemployment is a 
grave problem, and we cannot postpone forever 
dealing with it in a forthright fashion. 

As to the Youth Congress itself there is and has 
been much misinformation peddled around about it. 
Even so competent a columnist as Frederick William 
Wile had to write a letter to the newspapers apolo- 
gizing for things he had said about the Congress. 

He said: 


I seem to have slipped an important cog in ‘‘Wash- 
ington Observations” in yesterday’s Star, which I much 
regret and desire promptly to set right. In discussing 
the reputed pro-Russian proclivities of the American 
Youth Congress, I stated that at its national conven- 
tion in Madison, Wis., during the Christmas holidays, it 
rejected by an overwhelming majority vote a resolution 


censuring the Soviet Union’s barbarous invasion of 
Finland. 

It was the American Student Union, a constituent 
affiliate of the Youth Congress, which met at Madison 
and took the action in question. I am informed that, 
while the Youth Congress claims some 4,500,000 ad- 
herents, only some 50,000 of them are members of 
Student Union chapters in the various colleges and 
universities of the country. 


A large number of youth organizations, conserva- 
tive and radical, send delegates to the Congress, but 
because one of these groups, small in comparison with 
the others, is the “Young Communists,” the name- 
slinging type of debaters characterize the entire 
movement as “red.” 

The vast majority of young people associated with 
the Congress are strong for changes in our economic 
system that will insure a better distribution of the 
wealth created by the joint action of labor, manage- 
ment and capital. But they cheered enthusiastically 
when the President, addressing them, said that every 
citizen has the right to work for changes in our form 
of government but that the work must be done within 
the framework of our Constitution. 

The platform of the Congress can be summed up 
in very few words. They demand “jobs, the Bill of 
Rights and peace.’”’ They take an extreme position 
on ‘‘peace,”’ going so far as to demand that we keep 
relief money at home and not run the risk of becoming 
involved in foreign wars by sending aid to Finland. 
Various groups connected with the Congress have 
passed resolutions with which we have no sympathy. 
But, by and large, it can be said that it is a cheering 
thing in a democracy for young people to take an in- 
terest in public affairs. The way in which the jobless 
in their ranks labor not simply for themselves but for 
all the jobless, is moving and beautiful. If youth is 
not always informed, sane and balanced, we must 
remember that time often brings wisdom. 

The older generations may well rejoice in every 
boy and girl saved from the mad company of pleasure 
seekers and attached to a movement that, with all 
its limitations and defects, means much for the com- 


mon good. 
yc 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Said Abraham Lincoln in 1858: “‘Let us discard all 
this quibbling about this man and the other man, this 
race and that race and the other race, being inferior, 
and therefore they must be placed in an inferior posi- 
tion. Let us discard all these things and unite as one 
people throughout this land in declaring all men are 
created equal.” 


Lent is here, Easter a month away, the cardinal 
birds in the latitude of Washington are singing their 
spring songs, spring is coming again. 


There is not the slightest use of expecting to be 
happy in the future if we cannot find any reasons for 
happiness now. 


“Mistakes, despairs, confusions,’ said Gaius 
Glenn Atkins lately, ‘‘are dateless.”’ 
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Mark Twain’s Religion 


Robert T. Oliver 


ARK TWAIN has been called by many critics 
M the typical, representative American. That 
he does at least express what Americans 
most like is indicated by the large and continued sale 
of his works. And seldom is a volume of Twain’s 
bought merely to fill shelf space, or to impress visitors. 
His books, wherever found, are likely to be dog-eared 
and soiled with use. Of all America’s great writers, 
he is the most widely read. Why is this so? Is it 
solely because of his skill as a writer—because of his 
incomparable humor? Or is it in part because he tells 
Americans what they most want to be told—what 
they themselves fundamentally believe? In short, 
can we understand America better by trying to under- 
stand Twain? 

Twain is a curious paradox. He is the most win- 
some and beloved of America’s humorists, yet many 
of his later writings are bitter and morose. He has 
entertained millions, yet he thought of himself as a 
philosopher and social critic rather than as a popular 
entertainer. Several of his closest friends were deeply 
religious, yet he seldom attended church and frowned 
upon formal religious observances. 

He was a friend and admirer of Robert Ingersoll, 
and his own attacks upon traditional, orthodox Chris- 
tianity have never been surpassed in virulence by any 
prominent American. Yet we have the assurance of 
a life-long servant in the Clemens household that 
“everything he did showed he had faith in something.” 
And we have Twain’s own reiterated assertions of be- 
lief. Belief in what? And against what did he re- 
volt? ' 

To find the answers, it is necessary to consider 
the environment in which he grew up. 


I 


The religion of Twain’s youth was one of hell-fire 
and brimstone, of terror scarcely mitigated by com- 
fort. His own attitude toward it is eloquently shown 
in the hatred of Tom Sawyer for the Sunday school. 
But another religious influence was perhaps stronger 
in its effect on the boy than his mother’s strict ortho- 
doxy. This was the superstitious mixture of African 
witchcraft and emotional, primitive Christianity held 
by the Negro slaves. 

The slaves were the natural companions of the 
white children. They were their nurses, playfellows, 
daytime guardians and spiritual advisers. Miss Wat- 
son’s Jim, in “Huckleberry Finn,”’ was a type of the 
Negro young Twain familiarly knew. He had a hair 
ball from the stomach of an ox that told him unfail- 
ingly the “fortunes’’ of anyone who could furnish him 
counterfeit quarters or real dimes. He knew beyond 
cavil that all the ill-fortune of the famous trip on a 
raft down the Mississippi resulted from Huck’s care- 
lessness in picking up a discarded snake-skin. The 
boys learned that if a dog looks toward you and howls, 
you will surely die; they learned the mystic signif- 
icance of crossed sticks, of the moon seen over the left 
shoulder, of spilled salt, of a humpback, of a dead cat, 
of a rabbit’s foot; they learned of the devil who lurks 


about in the shadows constantly tempting you to 
“fall;’”’ of an inexorable God who notes and punishes 
every deviation from His religious code; of the uneasy 
spirits of the dead who wander the earth forlornly, 
haunting folks, until their penance is fulfilled and they 
are given blessed release. They learned much, much 
more, of similar import, until their lives were soaked 
full of mystic influences and bordered by super- 
stitious terrors. For, as Huck innocently suggested 
to Jim, all of the signs seemed always to tell of bad 
luck, never of good. A mind to which religion meant 
these things could do no better than reject it. “And 
the religion against which Mark Twain was perpet- 
ually in revolt is, if the religion he writes and talks 
most about can be accepted as the one he objects to, 
the religion of the slaves.” 

With Twain’s marriage to the strictly orthodox 
Olivia Langdon came a recrudescence of the re- 
ligious influence. Without a murmur Twain took up 
the habit of family prayers, dailing reading of the 
Bible, and regular attendance upon Joseph Twitchell’s 
sermons. But his experience had predisposed him 
against such a regime. And new influences of a coun- 
ter sort were in the air. Huxley invented the term 
“agnosticism,” and people flocked to it as a safe, 
respectable middle ground between orthodoxy and dis- 
belief. Science, especially evolution and geology, was 
playing havoc with the literal interpretation of the 
Bible, upon which Christianity had flourished for 
almost two thousand years. Twain’s religious ob- 
servances could be nothing but a mockery to him, and 
he gave them up. Moreover, “Livy’’ abandoned 
her early orthodoxy, too. In form the Clemens 
family became very much like the great body of non- 
churchgoing Americans, but there was a significant 
difference. Twain never lost his youthful, deeply in- 
grained interest in religion. He could freely reject 
orthodoxy, he could bitterly assail what he considered 
religious trickery and shams, but he could not dis- 
believe or remain indifferent. He needed to com- 
pound a religion of his own, to replace the one he had 
lost. And this he did. 


II 


To determine the scope of Twain’s later religion 
it is necessary to trace through the nature and extent 
of his rejection of orthodoxy. His idea was that a new, 
and drastic, reformation was in order. “The Church,” 
he said in “A Tramp Abroad,” “‘is always trying to get 
other people to reform; it might not be a bad idea to 
reform itself a little, by way of example.’’ But his 
suggested reforms could hardly be called little. He 
denied the goodness of God. Satan, who stands as 
the embodiment of the divine rulership of the uni- 
verse, casually made and casually killed a group of 
little people, with as little feeling as a boy displays in 
crushing an insect. Howells, with whom he discussed 
religion on many occasions, left it as his final judgment 
that “I should say that he never went back to any- 
thing like faith in the Christian theology, or the notion 
of life after death, or in a conscious divinity.” But it 
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is not probable that Twain ever went that far with his 
rejection, except, perhaps, in the heat of conversational 
enthusiasm. His daughter Clara asserts that ‘‘some- 
times he believed that death ended everything, but 
most of the time he felt sure of a life beyond.” 

__ More emphatic is Twain’s own testament of be- 
lief. It is true that, in the dark days of his first re- 
jection of his childhood religion, he wrote his brother 
Orion, on March 18, 1860: ‘““What a man wants with 
religion in these breadless times, surpasses my com- 
prehension.” But by 1878 he had considerably modi- 
fied this position, as another letter to Orion in that 
year shows: “Neither (William Dean) Howells nor I 
believe in hell or the divinity of the Savior, but no 
matter, the Savior is none the less a sacred Personage, 
and a man should have no desire or disposition to refer 
to him lightly, profanely, or otherwise than with the 
profoundest reverence.” 

Prayer was to him a mere communing with one- 
self. Huck tried it with no visible results, and aban- 
doned his transient faith. ‘I says to myself, if a body 
can get anything they pray for, why don’t Deacon 
Winn get back the money he lost on pork? Why 
can’t the widow get back her silver snuff-box that was 
stole? Why can’t Miss Watson fat up? No, says I 
to myself, there ain’t nothing in it.” 

___ With similar abruptness Twain denied any belief 
in direct communication with God, either through the 
Scriptures or by direct inspiration. ‘We have in- 
finite trouble in solving man-made mysteries,’ he 
pointed out ironically; ‘‘it is only when we set out to 
discover the secret of God that our difficulties dis- 
appear.’’ The Puritanical restrictions upon the Sab- 
bath angered him. “The Germans remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ he reminded the blue- 
law advocates, “by abstaining from work, as com- 
manded; we keep it holy by abstaining from work, as 
commanded, and by also abstaining from play, which 
is not commanded.” 

Twain rejected, in sum, all belief in a personal 
God who takes a kindly interest in humanity, the 
divinity of Christ, hell, the efficacy of prayer, the 
knowledge of God’s will through Biblical, Church or 
individual inspiration, and the necessity of Sabbath 
restrictions. These were his doctrinal reservations. 
But he none the less retained a great deal of 
faith. 

In the early eighties he set down his testament of 
beliefs, ‘from which,’ his official biographer, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, said, ‘‘he did not deviate materially in 
after years.” The following are the opening, and most 
significant clauses: 


I believe in God the Almighty. 

I do not believe that He has ever sent a message to 
man by anybody, or delivered one to him by word of 
mouth, or made Himself visible to mortal eyes at any 
time in any place. 

I believe that the Old and New Testaments were 
imagined and written by man, and that no line in them 
was authorized by God, much less inspired by Him. 

I think the goodness, the justice, and the mercy 
of God are manifested in His works: I perceive that 
they are manifested toward me in this life; the logical 
conclusion is that they will be manifested toward me in 
the life to come, if there should be one. 


III 


In trying to find rational bases for his faith, Twain 
toyed for a time with the teleological argument, the 
theory that evidence of design in the world’s con- 
struction necessarily presupposes a designer. As 
Howells said, ‘“‘At one period he argued that there 
must have been a cause, a conscious source of things; 
that the universe could not have come by chance.” 
Twain himself, probably late in life, declared, “‘No 
one who thinks can imagine the universe made by 
chance. It is too nicely assembled and regulated.” 
By this time he was ready to reject the article in his 
testament asserting the mercy of God. “There is, 
of course, a great Master Mind, but it cares nothing 
for our happiness or our unhappiness.’ 

This same conclusion is implicit in “The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger,” ‘‘Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven,” 
and the “Autobiography of a Microbe.” ‘Captain 
Stormfield’”’ is an attack upon the halo-harp-and- 
streets-of-gold concept of heaven, but affirms belief 
in a sensible, workaday future, with the injustices 
of this world ruled out, but with much the same kind 
of daily program. The Old Testament he considered 
to be little better than the product of diseased imag- 
inations, and to be its own best refutation: 


The Bible reveals the character of its God with 
minute exactness. It is a portrait of a man, if one can 
imagine a man with evil impulses far beyond the human 
limit. In the Old Testament He is pictured as unjust, 
ungenerous, pitiless, and revengeful, punishing innocent 
children for the misdeeds of their parents; punishing un- 
offending people for the sins of their rulers, even de- 
scending to bloody vengeance upon harmless calves 
and sheep as punishment for puny trespasses committed 
by their proprietors. It is the most damnatory biog- 
raphy that ever found its way into print. 


In “The Connecticut Yankee’? Twain was at- 
tacking not so much Catholicism, as is commonly as- 
serted, as he was organized religion of any sort. That 
is the retort made by Katy Leary, Mrs. Clemens’ 
maid, when she was requested by her priest to with- 
draw from the Clemens household. And Twain’s 
position ought to be clear enough as he set it forth. 
The Yankee himself declared that his hostility to the 
priesthood was due to his “conviction that any 
Established Church is an established crime, and estab- 
lished slave-pen.’”’ When the Yankee became Arthur’s 
prime minister, he provided that ‘‘everybody could be 
any kind of a Christian he wanted to; there was per- 
fect freedom in that matter.” 

Twain drew up a philosophical basis for freedom 
of creed: 


. spiritual wants and instincts are as various 
in the human family as are physical appetites, com- 
plexions, and features, and a man is only at his best, 
morally, when he is equipped with the religious garment 
whose color and shape and size most nicely accommodate 
themselves to the spiritual complexion, angularities, and 
stature of the individual who wears it; and, besides, I 
was afraid of a United Church; it makes a mighty power, 
the mightiest conceivable, and then when it by and by 
gets into selfish hands, as it is always bound to do, it 
means death to human liberty and paralysis to human 
thought. 
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On another occasion, too, he urged freedom of 
creed, this timie through an attack on those who self- 
righteously insist upon the sole authority of their own 
particular set of beliefs. ‘None of us are reverent— 
in a meritorious way,’ he asserted; ‘‘deep down in our 
hearts we are all irreverent. There is probably not a 
single exception to this rule in the earth. There is 
probably not one person whose reverence rises higher 
than respect for his own sacred things. . . . To speak 
plainly, we despise all reverence and all objects of 
reverence which are outside the pale of our own list of 
sacred things. And yet, with strange inconsistency, 
we are shocked when other people despise and defile 
the things which are holy to us.” 


IV 


For the vaunted ‘practical’ benefits of Chris- 
tianity Twain had nothing but derision and contempt. 
“In one of our walks about Hartford,” said Howells, 
“when he was in the first fine flush of his agnosticism, 
he declared that Christianity had done nothing to im- 
prove morals and conditions, and that the world under 
the pagan civilization was as well off as it was under 
the highest Christian influences.” ‘Christian butch- 
ers” was his name for our soldiers, and he loved to 
point out how warfare has flourished under the Chris- 
tian regime.’ As for Christianity’s effect on private 
morals, we have his ironic commentary on Arthur’s 
knights to illustrate his opinion of that: 


I will say this much for the nobility: that, tyran- 
nical, murderous, rapacious, and morally rotten as they 
were, they were deeply and enthusiastically religious. 
Nothing could divert them from the regular and faith- 
ful performance of the pieties enjoined by the Church. 
More than once I had seen a noble who had gotten his 
enemy at a disadvantage, stop and pray before cutting 
his throat; more than once I had seen a noble, after am- 
bushing and despatching his enemy, retire to the near- 
est wayside shrine and humbly give thanks, without 
even waiting to rob the body. 


Vv 


Twain’s two most noteworthy attacks against re- 
ligious bodies were directed at the missionary move- 
ment, and at Christian Science. As to the former, he 
made his most vitriolic attack in an essay published in 
1901, ““To the Person Sitting in Darkness’’—the be- 
nighted heathen awaiting the blessings of Christian 
civilization. Reading this article one wonders how 
he could have been so fond of Rudyard Kipling, in- 
ventor of the “white man’s burden” myth. “The 
Blessings-of-Civilization Trust, wisely and cautiously 
administered, is a Daisy,’’ Twain declared. ‘There 
is more money in it, more territory, more sovereignty, 
and other kinds of emolument, than there is in any 
other game that is played. But Christendom has been 
playing it badly of late years, and must certainly suffer 
by it, in my opinion.” And to the storm of protest 
that greeted this article he replied, courteously but 
without retreat from his first position. “A missionary 
is a man who is pretty nearly all heart... ,” he 
granted. “He is made up of faith, zeal, courage, sen- 
timent, emotion, enthusiasm; and so he is a mixture 
of poet, devotee, and knight errant. . . . Sometimes 
the headpiece of that kind of a man ean be of an in- 
ferior sort... .” 


He was willing to concede much to the Christian 
Scientists, too, even to the essential soundness of their 
chief principles. Thus, “Remember its principal great 
offer,” he said, “‘to rid the Race of pain and disease. 
Can it do so? In large measure, yes. How much of 
the pain and disease in the world is created by the 
imaginations of the sufferers, and then kept alive by 
those same imaginations? Four-fifths? Not any- 
thing short of*that, I should think. Can Christian 
Science banish that four-fifths? I think so. Can 
any other (organized) force do it? None that I know 
On” : 

This seems a large measure of approval, but for 
the organized Christian Science Church, its methods, 
its leader, and the power he feared it would soon 
assume, he had nothing but stringent condemnation. 
He condemned what he considered to be the church’s 
greed for money, and its failure to support any chari- 
ties. He foresaw ten million members for the church 
by 1920, thirty million by 1930, and believed that by 
1940 it would take over permanently the governing of 
America. .Mrs. Eddy, especially, aroused his wrath. 
He summed up his impressions of the founder of 
Christian Science with telling force: “A marvelous 
woman; with a hunger for power such as has never 
been seen in the world before. No thing, little or big, 
that contains any seed or suggestion of power escapes 
her avaricious eye; and when once she gets that eye 
on it, her remorseless grip follows.” 

Thus for Christian Science. Yet if it had not 
been for his hatred of powerful church organizations, 
and his dislike for Mrs. Eddy, he might well have been 
attracted to Christian Science. As we have seen, he 
believed its leading principle to be basically sound. 
He never abandoned his belief in the beneficent results 
of mental healing. And for regular doctors he had 
only ridicule and criticism. He loved to slip in side 
remarks about “their dead.’”” When Laura Hawkins 
was deserted by her physician suitor, she declared in 
revenge that she knew all three of his patients—had, 
in fact, attended their funerals. Twain asked ironi- 
cally “‘whether medicine is a science, or only an em- 
pirical method of getting a living out of the ignorance 
of the human race.” 


VI 


We may conclude, then, that Twain had a basic 
religious faith ; he recognized the puniness of humanity, 
and felt that it was in the hands of a great spiritual 
force. For the rituals and orthodoxies of established 
religion he had no use. Like Chaucer, however, he 
attacked only the Church’s abuses, and gave freely 
of his admiration to the “‘poor parsons”’ who labored 
diligently with their flocks. He might speak jestingly 
of his friend Joseph Twitchell as “a good man, one of 
the best of men, although a clergyman.” But his real 
feelings were displayed in the discovery by the Yankee 
of “episodes that showed that not all the priests were 
frauds and self-seekers, but that many, even the 
great majority, of those that were down on the ground 
among the common people, were sincere and right- 
hearted, and devoted to the alleviation of human 
troubles and sufferings.’”’ This service, to his mind, 
constituted the most worth-while function of the 
Church. 
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Universalists, Therefore — III 


Sheldon Shepard 


“We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore—” 

E may not be aware of the decision, but every 
person has decided upon one value as the 
greatest worth in the universe. And that 

idea, or experience, or condition, which he so honors 
dominates his life. We are slaves to that which we 
regard as supreme. It follows us closer than our 
shadows. If the choice is unwise, it dogs our steps 
with a continual crying emptiness and all the rewards 
of error. A wise decision brings the blessings of peace 
and satisfaction. 

That which one regards as important—to him 
and in the ultimates—guides his action, determines 
his thought and presses its die indelibly upon his 
character. The treasures which men hope to lay up 


for themselves may never arrive, that which they set - 


out to do they may never accomplish, the goal toward 
which they strain may never be reached. But all 
these objectives, attained or missed, wield tremendous 
influences in their lives. 

Here is an important declaration of values, a 
_ lunge of faith to choose that which in all the universe 
offers most rewards for its obtaining and is in itself 
the worthiest objective for personal program, human 
institutions and the majestic whirling concourse of 
the worlds and suns: “‘We avow our faith in the su- 
peme worth of every human personality!’ 

I do not wish to attempt a definition of person- 
ality, but I wish to talk about it. The reason I do not 
define it is that whenever any one makes that endeavor 
he runs into conflicts, generalities and all round dif- 
ficulty. The reason that I can talk about it without 
defining it is that if no attempt is made for definition, 
everyone knows what I mean. Each knows I mean 
him, the sum and total of what a person is, all within 
him that demands expression and which, when de- 
veloped, rewards him with the satisfactions of a fully 
developed human being. 

Itis a fine experience to discover that one possesses 
something (or is something) which is a treasure and a 
power, a value and a force, with which to match the 
royalest of human experiences, with which to play 
with the powers of the universe. Stripped of its more 
or less meaningless trappings, and emptied of its be- 
fuddling contradictions, religion is largely the process 
of revealing and developing the worth of the human 
being. Other-worldly heavenliness even, with its 
eyes fixed on visions of jasper walls and golden harps, 
is the projection of defeated personality into victorious 
eternity. It is the promise of a full, fine personal ex- 
pression. 

Napoleon recognized the idea of heaven as a 
compensation for earthly emptiness when he said, “‘A 
man who is dying of hunger next to one who has too 
much could not possibly reconcile himself to it if it 
were not for a power which says to him, ‘It is the will 
of God that here on earth there must be rich and poor, 
but yonder, in eternity, it will be different.’ ”’ 

The logic of our statement compels us to strive to 
bring the heavenly equality to earth. What religion 


promises for the future, should be demanded of it for 
today. ‘What can it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” is an assertion of the 
supreme worth of the individual. What shall it 
matter that one fill the yard and porch of experience 
with treasures if, within, the house is black and 
empty? 

The expression of faith in the supreme worth of 
the human personality means no more than any other 
form of creed unless something is done about it. Per- 
haps it means less, for this is the kind of statement of 
faith which is nothing without action. It requires an 
organization of the entire life for expression in a given 
direction. 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore I will make the most of 
myself that can possibly be made. It is the greatest 
treasure I shall ever have, this combination that Iam 
of body and mind, of feeling, yearning, of dreaming 
and dealing with people, of walking the streets and 
wondering about the Infinite. Goethe held this 
conviction of supreme worth: 


Folk and conquerors and thrall, 
These in every age we see; 

Best fortune to earth’s child can fall 
Is just his personality. 


This is the highest treasure. I will not trade it or 
tarnish it for artificial stimulation, degenerative 
pleasure or lesser aims. Avoiding destructive habits, 
I will do all I can to keep myself a clean, fine, whole- 
some, integrate, happy and useful individual. The 
ways of life as I can learn them in physiology, psychol- 
ogy and social relations are most holy orders of God to 
me. I shall know that of these laws that is true which 
the man on the rock-pile said of the ten command- 
ments: ‘“These rocks are like the ten commandments; 
you can keep on breaking them, but you can’t get rid 
of them.” 

I shall know, also, that one of life’s high values is 
my own sense of worth and expression. If one be- 
lieves in the supreme worth of the personality, to ‘‘get 
a thrill out of life’? becomes a sacred duty. But one 
will seek the stimulating way of life in practices which 
do not destroy the capacity for thrills. Over-excite- 
ment, stimulants and narcotics are ruled out for him 
who believes in the supreme worth of every human 
personality, because these destructive exciters of nerve 
and brain leave the individual less responsive to the 
delicate stimuli of finer experiences. Every injurious 
habit is a chain about the personality, and therefore 
will be avoided by him who values above all things the 
free personality. One will seek that kind of thrill 
which brings him joy when in hours of solitude he 
lives it over again. 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore I will respect and honor 
you, and everyone else. I will not deal with any 
human being in a way which belittles his personality. 
No other value can warrant such sacrilege. For us 
education will be the true process of developing the 
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individual. Religion and the home will exist for the 
same purpose. Because of my belief in the worth of 
every personality, I shall have genuine regard for 
every one’s sincere conviction, religious, political, 
economic. While I lift high the torch I have, and en- 
deavor to live with fervor and sincerity in harmony 
with the convictions that are mine, I shall understand 
that there is worth in your opinion to be considered, 
and something sacred in it, simply because you hold it. 
In this faith we understand tolerance not as mere en- 
durance of another’s existence, not simply toleration, 
but a sincere respect and high evaluation of others and 
their convictions. The fact that a faith is held sin- 
cerely and honestly by a human being makes it sacred 
far more than any supposedly divine source of revela- 
tion. 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore we will make it our 
business—our earnest, heartfelt, nerve-stretching busi- 
ness—to see that every human being has a chance for 
full development. The suffering in this world be- 
comes tremendously and terrifyingly our concern. 
European boys hanging on barbed wires, children 
rickety because the ports of their land are blockaded, 
the forty million Americans existing on less than living 
wage—thus are the supreme values in the universe 
being deliberately destroyed in the false name of glit- 
tering generalities variously called honor, patriotism, 
sound business and any other name the blasphemers 
choose to use to defend the devastation of the per- 
sonality. 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore we will organize our ac- 
tivities, our education, religion, our institutions and 
government for the purpose of giving full development 
to every human personality. We understand why 
the ‘Sabbath was made for man,” and know that the 
same is true of the church, the flag, the constitution and 
the state. Weshall know that he who uses the church, 
the flag or the constitution for the purpose of belittling 
any personality is a traitor to church, flag and state. 
We shall be wise enough not to let beautiful phrases or 
brass bands betray us into supporting any plan, in- 
stitution or policy whose natural result is poverty, 
war or injustice to any human being. 

In a complex society, protection of the individual 
requires organization. An automobile driver cannot 
have his fullest freedom and expression if society says 
to him, ‘‘Drive as you please; there are no traffic regu- 
lations.”’ In the resulting confusion, he would be so 
handicapped that his automobile would be worthless 
to him. The only way to give any driver his fullest 
and freest expression is to organize and regulate the 
traffic of the entire city. 

In all complex relations, freedom and worth of the 
individual are secured in like manner. Rugged in- 
dividualism belongs only to the hermit and the savage. 
When two people come together in any relation, rugged 
individualism is a price paid for the enlarged values. 
Most complaints in divorce cases are descriptions of 
action of rugged individualism, divorce the natural 
consequence. In an intricate, high-powered industrial 
system, the greatest worth of the human personality 
can be secured only by that kind of organization and 
regulation which secures the development of the most 


qualities in the most people. Government, in the 
American theory, exists for the very purpose of seeing 
that every individual maintains his inalienable personal 
rights. So when one man wishes to run his business 
in a way which develops tuberculosis in his employees, 
or handicaps children, or starves the families of his 
workers, society simply has to say, ‘Recognition of 
the supreme worth of every human personality de- 
mands that you secure your expression in a way that 
does not destroy others.”’ 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore, since every circum- 
stance, even pain, sorrow and loss, can serve in some 
way to build the personality, we know that no ex- 
perience is irredeemably bad. Prosperity may de- 
velop the individual, but it cannot teach the lessons 
of adversity. There is growth in pleasure, but pain 
too brings its treasure. Defeat has its rewards no less 
than victory. In happiness something ministers to 
development, but it also takes our hands-when we 
walk down the lonely path of sorrow. Nothing which 
can happen to us is completely bad. Many a person 
has found his sight by going blind. Many have dis- 
covered their richest treasures by losing their wealth. 
Many have gained their strength by losing their 
health. These are not the ways we seek those values, 
but as personality is the supreme worth, and as every 
experience may be utilized to minister to its growth, 
we know that in every circumstance there is much 
which is good, very good. 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of every 
human personality; therefore we have a deep feeling 
that the everlasting concern of the universe is the 
human personality. We believe that the Power which 
set humanity at the apex of the plan of evolution as 
we see it, fits the personality into the eternal destinies 
of the universe. We know that in whatever transpires 
here and in the regions after death, the interests of the 
personality are protected in the best way. 

We may not be able, or even desire, to describe 
the nature of that which follows the experience we call 
death, but we can declare, in the fervor of our vivid 
faith, “It is better and more fitting than any condition 
or experience I could describe!’ The colored minister 
at a funeral said, “‘Well, Sam, you’se gone. And we 
hopes you’se gone whah we s’pect you ain’t.” But 
of all our departed we say we hope, we dream, we be- 
lieve, they have gone to an expression in harmony with 
the spirit of a creation which makes human personality 
its supreme worth. No higher hope could be held, no 
greater destiny dreamed. 

So as we avow our faith in the supreme worth of 
every human personality, we have a faith to hold, a 
program to live. We will maintain and develop our 
own poise, harmony, health, joy; we will endeavor to 
live in harmony with the laws of nature; we will honor 
all our fellows, learning at the altar of their hearts; 
we will devote ourselves to the building of a world 
which will bless every human being; we will make 
every experience minister to our growth; and as we 
look out into the misty distances we see as in a vision 
the concern and care of the universe for its supreme 
worth—the human personality. So we go arduously 
about the tasks at hand, but on our faces is the light of 
an eternal faith! 
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British Democracy Glows Brightly eer] 


Devere and Marie H. Allen 


AKE no mistake—Britain is not, on the whole, 
pacifist in principle or policy. The war effort 
is determined, and Nazi tactics are condemned 

with almost equal fervor by pacifists and non-pacifists 
alike. But never before in human history, probably, 
has there been manifested in time of war so astonishing 
a measure of frank, assertive pacifism, or so great a 
patience with it on the part of any government. And 
besides this, there are thousands behind a movement 
whose spearhead is Lloyd George, wartime prime 
minister in the last struggle, in favor of a peace con- 
ference now, with non-surrender terms, but negotiation 
before the war goes on too long, provided the Nazis 
can be brought into such a meeting. 

Peace News, organ of the Peace Pledge Union, a 
movement which numbers more than 132,000 members 
committed against support of any war for any purpose, 
is circulated regularly and sent to foreign lands by 
official permit. Its sales have doubled since the war, 
often exceeding 40,000 copies. The Christian Pacifists, 
organ of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, is sent 
freely through the mails. Quaker journals are dis- 
tributed wherever the editors desire. Public meetings 
against the continuance of the war without efforts at 
immediate peace negotiations have been held in Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and London, not to mention other 
cities, sometimes with an attendance of 2,000 or more. 
The Scottish Socialist Party, the Welsh Nationalists, 
the Scots Nationalists, the Independent Labor Party, 
oppose the war on political principle, and the Com- 
munist Party, after a hasty “flop” which has convinced 
nearly everybody that it has no principles at all, is 
allowed to run candidates on a “‘stop the war” plank 
though the vast majority think it wants to stop the 
war primarily to help Hitler. 

In a recent election at Stretford the Communist 
anti-war candidate, though well-equipped with funds 
for his campaign, polled only a handful of votes; but 
the candidate of the Independent Labor Party, handi- 
capped by lack of money to the point where his or- 
ganization could hardly even afford posters, drew 
about twenty percent of the vote cast for the winner, 
a Conservative. The I. L. P. man ran on a stop-war 
program which everyone recognized as sincere, what- 
ever they thought about it. 

After four months of war there were almost as 
many registered conscientious objectors as after four 
years in the last war, though only young men up to 
twenty-three have been summoned, and though the 
list of exempted occupations takes forty-three pages 
of small type in a government booklet. As this is 
written not one war resister is in prison, as against 150 
in the same stage of conscription in the last war— 
though this must be qualified by the fact that objectors 
on political grounds, because on the average they are 
older, have not been called up at the rate of twenty- 
four years ago. 

We feel obliged to underscore this phase of war- 
time British life because democracy’s test is always 
its attitude toward movements which run counter to 
governmental courses of action. Perhaps the climax 


of this incredible drama, which is not without its 
comic moments, was a query put by Lloyd George to 
a member of Parliament after a session at the House. 
Strolling over to Maxton, leader of the Independent 
Labor Party, the former premier said, “Let’s see, it 
was 1916, wasn’t it, Maxton, before I put you in prison 
last time?” 

Soon enough, perhaps, the Maxtons and the 
Brockways and the thousands of pacifists who were 
in prison before, and thousands of new ones with them, 
may once more be the index of democracy’s breakdown 
under the strain of savage combat. But it doesn’t 
look that way. These men are surprised. Many gov- 
ernment officials are surprised. The public is sur- 
prised. But overwhelmingly, the bulk of them like 
it and would prefer it to remain that way. 

Does this mean that two observers who have some- 
times been criticized for being skeptical about British 
policies have suddenly joined the assiduous propagan- 
dists for neutral, and especially United States, inter- 
vention in the war? Emphatically it does not.’ 
British imperialism is not yet democratic enough to 
grant democracy to India, which it wants to cajole into 
backing up the war while giving it nothing. British 
officialdom is still open to grave criticism for its con- 
duct of colonial affairs in the Near East, Africa, the 
West Indies, and Asia. British diplomacy is in this 
war chiefly because it bungled itself into impossible 
positions through its desire to hold back economic 
liberalism at home and in Europe, even, if need be, 
by supporting fascism in its dangerous centers. It 
still consorts with Italian fascism, having recognized 
the conquest of Albania and Abyssinia. These things 
and plenty more can all be dealt with frankly by those, 
among whom the present writers must be counted, 
who deplore them. But they do not alter the fact that 
democracy burns brightly behind the British blackout. 

And why? Partly because British nerves are 
good. The air raid shelters at every turn; the direc- 
tions to go to this hospital if gassed and wounded and 
another if only gassed; the little green and red plus 
signs in the dim traffic lights; the enormous taxation; 
the thousand and one inconveniences; the unemploy- 
ment, well over a million and a quarter; the food 
rationing, moderate so far; the tension of just waiting; 
the evacuation scheme and the commandeering of 
hotels and homes and cars; the disruption of business 
and family life—even all these have not yet got the 
people “down.”’ The fear that was so general in the 
early days of the war has given way to a confidence and 
a steadiness of nerves shown by the fact that, by actual 
accounts of hundreds of persons, only one in three 
carry gas masks about the streets. 

Partly is it due to the fact that Parliament is still 
running. Not only is it a safety valve, but it is an in- 
strument of democracy. It keeps bureaucracy on its 
toes. For even if the Labor Party is supporting the 
war (not without its troubles in many areas where 
there is profound dissent), and not even putting for- 
ward a really vigorous line of its own for a peace settle- 
ment, it is asking questions and demanding answers. 
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Whatever may be its faults, it is genuinely insisting on 
free speech and free conscience. Although it has 
agreed to suspend elections, there is a strong move- 
ment against this policy and the party leadership 
also has to keep alert. 

Partly it is due to the sensitivity of officials to 
world opinion. The Nazis have never pretended to 
be democratic. Britainhas. Its rulers want to make 
no changes toward more democracy in its basic in- 
stitutions, but its traditional freedom of discussion all 
hands desperately want to preserve. This is all the 
more miraculous because legislation of the most re- 
pressive character was enacted into law at the begin- 
ning of the war, legislation that still gives the power 
of fascist dictators over the people to the authorities 
even though some of the laws have recently been modi- 
fied. 

Mainly it is due, however, to the strength in 
numbers:and in moral power built up by progressive 
elements during recent years. If you are convinced as 
a politician that war naturally gives you arbitrary 
powers, you don’t use them lightly against a move- 
ment, however extreme and misguided you may think 
it, with 182,000 members all of them obviously sincere. 

‘Especially when George Lansbury, one of its leaders, 
is a beloved member of Parliament, and when Lans- 


The Craze for 


bury, whose appeal to King Leopold had a large share 
in the subsequent peace moves from the throne, is 
known to have received no fewer than 15,000 letters 
of approval after the latest move by King Leopold 
and Queen Wilhelmina. Nor do you lightly clamp 
down the lid when a movement is sponsored by such 
distinguished literary, political and artistic figures as 
Laurence Housman, playwright; J. Middleton Murry, 
critic; Siegfried Sassoon, poet; Storm Jameson, novel- 
ist; Aldous Huxley, novelist; Lord Ponsonby, former 
Cabinet member; Canon Stuart Morris; Maude Roy- 
den, celebrated woman preacher; Bertrand Russell, 
philosopher; Vera Brittain and H. M. Tomlinson, 
authors; and dozens more, equally well known and 
respected. 

The real strength of democracy and freedom in 
Great Britain, after all, is in the upsurge of demo- 
cratic intent among the people. A powerful “‘peace 
movement” and a powerful demand for free expression 
can be ignored, can be held back, can be harassed and 
hounded. But they cannot be destroyed. Or at any 
rate they will live by their own momentum and vitality 
until they are engulfed in some great wave of fear or 
unrestrained hatred fostered by ruthless slaughter of 
which, so far in the war, Britain has had only the 
faintest foretaste. 


Young Pastors 


Another Result of Unspirituality in the Churches 
John E. LeBosquet 


ANY stirring preachments have been appearing 
of late, urging pulpit supply and outlook com- 
mittees to prefer more experienced and wiser 

pastors to younger, more recent graduates of the 
seminaries. And such admonitions should be heeded. 
But they will not be very effective, they can’t be, 
since such committees are in the position of represent- 
ing rather than leading their churches. Indeed the 
very fact that responsible heads and ecclesiastics feel 
moved to write pleas of this sort is indication of the 
pervasive unreasoning insistence upon youth; and that 
eagerness for youth, moving on a quite different level 
from that of spiritual interest, is of course quite im- 
pervious to spiritual appeals, be these never so earnest 
and wise! 

No, it does no good to argue in public, or storm 
and scold in private, as we oldsters frequently do in 
intimate conversations. The present craze for young 
ministers has to be recognized for the obsession it is 
—an obsession which, it is to be hoped, may not con- 
tinue its fell clutch indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, we who look on can hardly resist 
mulling over the situation, recognizing it for a brute 
fact, and considering what it means. For as a fact, 
this undoubted trait of the Church at large reveals 
several things regarding the present-day Church as 
Church. Taking the existing emphasis on youthful- 
ness in the pulpit as basal fact, some spiritual inferences 
are to be drawn. 

First of all, clearly it is evident, viewing the 
Church through this peephole, that what is most 
passionately desired is not religion but energy, physical 


exuberance, “‘pep.”’ If spiritual leading were the chief 
function expected of the “new pastor,” that quality 
would be put to the fore; and queryings about the 
possessing of that would come first on the lips and in 
the letters of supply committees: and since it is the 
age of a man, that he be below fifty (even, very fre- 
quently, below forty) that is made a sweeping require- 
ment, it is what goes with youthfulness which rates 
most important. And what is characteristic of youth 
is precisely dash and elan: that then is what the 
Church is longing for: its seeking just now is for that, 
rather than for the kingdom of God either within or 
without. It is a hard saying—granted! But does 
not the inference follow direct from the premises? 

But the count is not yet complete in the matter 
of inferences. Go a little deeper and ask why the 
Church wants this energy of youth and the answer 
must be that youth in the pulpit is likely far more to 
draw youth—I will not say into the pews (for the 
young people of today are as a group conspicuously 
absent from church service, even with a young minis- 
ter) but into the church societies and activities. And, 
as everybody knows, if the young can be interested, 
their elders will come without any special effort or 
attention (the mares follow the colts without any 
leading lines, a reversal of the farm procedure). That 
is to say, the aim and motive in having a young pastor 
is to bring in numbers, to “get them coming,” to start 
them coming at least. It is not religion, here again, 
but material size; it is a social “going concern,” almost. 
a club for all ages, which comes near being the ideal 
sought and worked for, unconsciously, but really. 
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Fundamentally, our churches would seem to have lost 
confidence in their essential message and function, 
and to be reaching out after other, which is to say 
secular, successes; they judge a possible pastor, 
naturally in so far, by a different standard than that 
of wisdom or insight or an indwelling spirituality. 
Not that the young pastor is devoid of these qualities: 
he is flamingly unworldly; again and again, especially 
in protests against social injustice and war, he often 
shames the older men in the ministry—but it is not for 
these that he is called: it is his sheer, stark youth and 
its drawing power which leads to the ultimate settle- 
ment: the other and truly Christian devotions are 
there as thrown-in (and sometimes undesired) tend- 
encies. 

The serious and sinister situation revealed, as by 
a lightning flash, in the “‘young-minister obsession”’ is 
that the Church seems to be looking for effectiveness 
as something to be introduced from without, which is 
awaited passively. A young man will bring to bear 
(it is hoped) influences and vitalities at their most 
energetic season; and the energy must be considerable 
the passivity is so extreme. The all but immovable 
body seeks an irresistible forcefulness to awaken it 
and set it going, the feeling being that nothing less 
vigorous than that would avail to initiate any ac- 
tivity. And is the Church come to this? In theory, 
and hitherto in reality, the Church was a group of 
eagerly spiritual men and women come together be- 
cause like-minded, their activities and material equip- 
ment, etc., cropping forth as irrepressible flowerings- 
out of an inner spirit, wondering and worshiping, pray- 
ing and loving, and helping men because of an un- 
quenchable aspiration after our God in whom already 
we live and move, and whom we seek after, as fire as- 
cending seeks the sun. And these groups of the God- 
intoxicated, not having time for the details of worship 
and religious education and social service, were to de- 
velop specialists in the spirit by means of theological 
seminaries, and induct them as pastors to lead and di- 
rect the force and activity and spirituality which is in 
the Church as Church; these were not to make the 
people loyal, unworldly, spiritual—that were an im- 
possible dead lift for any single individual—but to 
guide and apply and more or less co-ordinate a Chris- 
tianity, aspiring, eager and unfailing, already there. 
This is the theory, I say. How far we are from it in 
present fact, let us look to our own body of Christ 
and shamefacedly say. 

What is the way out? What shall we do, to be 
saved from such a situation? Emphasis on ministerial 
“‘pep”’ will but plunge us deeper into the slough; nor 
will it help particularly to “get the laymen to attend” 
conferences and national councils. The needful fruits 
of the spirit cannot be hung on the branches from 
without, nor by any amount of mergings and setting 
up of wheels, however well oiled. Neither by might 
nor by power—externally applied—will anything 
Christlike be achieved. The kingdom must grow 
from within, first: more than youth, and much more 
than any mere rushings to and fro, is called for. That 
is another story, be it admitted; but meanwhile and in 
any case, our present eagerness for youthful inex- 
perience in the churches discloses where we are, 
spiritually, with all too depressing accuracy. 


\ 
PRAISE FOR SAM 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OR a good many years I had an alarm clock 

called Sam. 

Sam was an honest, ugly fellow, quite the 
homeliest you ever saw; but he was marvelously 
faithful. Half way through his life somebody gilded 
his fat body, hoping thus to improve his appearance. 
It was a great mistake, for he then looked worse than 
ever. 

Sam had the harshest, most insistent voice you 
ever heard. He seemed to take a positive delight in 
telling the truth; and there are times when one does 
not want to hear the truth, and five o’clock in the 
morning is one of the times. But—CLANG, CLANG, 
CLANG—Sam always won the battle with sleep. 
Up I would bounce, hating Sam. I often had mo- 
ments when I wanted to break Sam; but I never quite 
dared to break with him, for he did his job. 

And Sam did his job unfailingly for ten years; 
and then he got wheezy and wheezier. His spirit was 
willing, but his voice was failing, and I could tell that 
I must replace him by a younger fellow. I was not al- 
together sorry. I thought that I would get a better 
looking clock; and I did. 

Sam’s successor was charming. He had a smooth, 
neat face. He had a gentle, melodious voice. It wasa 
voice which almost apologized for calling me so early 
in the day. I named him Ethelbert. You can tell 
from that what manner of chap he was. 

It took me exactly two weeks to despise Ethel- 
bert; for he had no heart in his job. He was polite; 
he was genteel; but he had no perseverance and no 
enthusiasm for life. TING, TING, TING—“Five 
o’clock,” he would say in his soft, musical voice, “‘but 
it isn’t really important. Don’t bother, if you don’t 
feel like it. Please yourself. After all, what is there 
to get up for? Nothing is worth all that effort.” 

After two weeks I was mourning forSam. How I 
missed his earnest, homely face! How I missed his 
fierce: “Get up, get up, GET UP!’ How I missed his 
grim determination and his devotion to the truth. 
I soon gave Ethelbert away, and replaced him by 
another. ButIcannotreplaceSam. I feel that there 
will never be another Sam. 

Now understand me well. I am not saying that a 
stern voice is always the sign of an honest heart; but I 
am saying that a fellow who tries to know what is true 
and sticks to it, who sees his duty and does it, is the 
fellow on whom God Almighty Himself depends; for 
he it is whom God uses to wake the slumbering world. 


* * * 


FAMOUS AMERICANS 
Robert F. Needham 


URING 1940 public attention will be focused on famous 
Americans. The ninth quinquennial election to the Hall of 
Fame at New York University will be held. On January 29 
were issued the first two of a series of thirty-five postage stamps 
commemorating ‘‘Heroes of Peace.” 

As many as eighteen new names can be added to the seventy- 
two distinguished American men and women already chosen for 
the Hall of Fame since its establishment in 1900. A recent press 
release by John H. Finley, director, listed 114 representative 
citizens, including Owen D. Young, who will vote upon candi- 
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dates proposed by the general public and seconded by the senate 
of New York University. A candidate must have died prior to 
November 1, 1915. Nomination blanks may be secured from 
the executive offices of the Hall of Fame, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The blanks list the names of all the persons now 
in the Hall of Fame and must be returned prior to March 15. 

The College of Electors will have from May 1 until October 1 
to consider the nominations. In order that a name may be in- 
scribed on the colonnade which overlooks the Harlem River it 
must be the choice of three-fifths of the whole body of electors. 
Grover Cleveland, Simon Newcomb and William Penn were 
chosen in 1935. The following twenty names will automatically 
appear on the ballot because of having received twenty or more 
votes in the 1935 election: Henry George, Susan B. Anthony, 
Willard Gibbs, Sidney Lanier, Cyrus H. McCormick, Henry D. 
Thoreau, George Rogers Clark, Charles F. McKim, John Single- 
ton Copley, Henry Barnard, Joel Chandler Harris, Oliver Hazard 
Perry, Edward A. MacDowell, Louisa May Alcott, Noah Webster, 
Thomas J. Jackson, Stephen C. Foster, Cyrus W. Field and Her- 
man Melville. 

Alcott, Foster, MacDowell and McCormick are among those 
to appear on the new commemorative postage stamps. It will be 
interesting to see if this additional publicity will ease their way 
into the Hall of Fame. Other Americans to be portrayed on 
the stamps who are eligible to the Hall of Fame are Crawford 
W. Long, Walter Reed, Ethelbert Nevin and Frederic Remington, 
a native of Canton, N. Y. Booker T. Washington will appear on 
the ten cent stamp to be issued April 7 at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama; but he died November 14, 1915, two weeks too late 
to be considered for the Hall of Fame at this election. Clara 
Barton died in 1912 and ought to be one of the candidates. Ifa 
lot of Universalists put her name on official nomination blanks 
it would help the matter along. 


* * * 


THE OLDEST MINISTER 
R. S. Kellerman 


HE Rev. George H. Wood was my host at the ministers’ din- 
ner at the Convention in Washington. George is some 
younger than I. He seated me by Dr. Lee McCollester, a long- 
time friend, an older minister. As I sat there between a younger 
and an older minister I felt myself to be a middle-aged minister. 
But presently Lee turned to me and in his gentle manner—all 
you who know him know how kind he is—suggested that perhaps 
I was the “oldest minister present.’’ I jumped almost out of my 
chair! I had not thought of it! 

Ten years ago when we visited him in California, Ellwood 
Nash said to me the first thing, ‘““Kellerman, we are the old ones 
now.” Ellwood was sick. I suppose that was why he felt old. 
But for me I had never felt or thought of myself as ‘‘old.’’ Lee 
did not suggest that I was ‘‘old,’’ but he said ‘‘oldest present.’’ 
We all might have been under sixty for all he said or implied. 
And I might have been “‘oldest”’ without actually being “old.” 
As a matter of fact, now that I think of it, I am just sixty as a 
minister. I was ordained in November, 1879. Sixty may not 
be “‘old’’ and yet I might have been the “‘oldest present,’’ just as 
Lee suggested. 

When I came home and took down the Universalist year- 
book for 1937-38 I found just one single minister who had been 
ordained prior to my ordination. James M. Payson in Canton, 
N. Y., was ordained in 1874. That seemed to make me next 
oldest minister in our beloved church. And as Brother Payson 
was not at the Convention I did seem to be the “‘oldest”’ minister 
in point of years. But because I am “older” than others in 
“years” that does not prove that I am “‘old.’”’ It was reported 
in the Leader that O. G. Colegrove was the “‘oldest’’ minister at 
the Convention. All right, Brother Colegrove, I yield the palm 
to you. Accept the honor. But remember, Lee McCollester 
was ordained three years before you were, and I seven before you. 
And if you are really older than Lee or I, then my arithmetic 
must be twisted. And if my memory serves without playing 
tricks, Lee and I were both there and sat together at the table 


without quarreling, and were older. I am not especially proud of 
my years, but the number of them is no fault of mine. I plead 
“not guilty.’’ But as to my attainments in these years, that is 
another matter. Ihave not attained to the high mark of my am- 
bition. I have not come within sight of the city of my dreams. 
But I am still young and still hustling, and if I live long enough I 
hope to attain heights beyond the dreams of avarice. 

But speaking of ‘‘time,”’ science tells us that there is no such 
thing as “‘time.’’ What we call “‘time,’’ it says, is but the “suc- 
cession of events.”* Be it so. The ‘“‘yard-stick’’ in the “‘succes- 
sion of events” is the movements of the heavenly bodies. And 
the elementary ‘“‘yard-stick’’ in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, is the turning of the earth upon its axis, and the revolution 
of the earth in its orbit around the sun. From those two move- 
ments of the earth we number the ‘‘days and years” of our lives. 
Science must be right, else science is not science. But, true or 
false, I still stick to the word ‘‘time.’’ I learned ‘‘time’’ before 
I learned “‘succession of events.’’ I cannot refute the teachings 
of science. And but for the ‘‘succession” of astronomical events 
I should be unable to compute the number of years I have lived, 
and also the number since I was ordained. Anyway, “time” or 
no “‘time,”’ they wait for no man. And the “succession of events” 
in celestial affairs never waits on the “succession of events” in 
personal affairs or in mundane spheres. But so far as I am con- 
cerned personally, there is a “‘succession of events” that is of far 
greater significance than “days and years.’”’ But I pass them 
here to relate to you that I am an extraordinary traveler! 

I have probably traveled farther than any other minister 
who was present at the Convention. I am constantly on the 
move. I walk a mile or two every day, ride in the car fifty miles 
more or less, travel 25,000 miles daily on the earth as it turns on 
its axis, and travel still daily on the earth as it pursues its pathless 
way in its orbit around the sun, 1,601,604 miles! It might 
appear from these figures that my chief business in life is whirling 
through the blue ether of the celestial spheres of space. It might 
also appear that I am the greatest traveler in our beloved min- 
istry! Not so. I have traveled only about 49,000,000,000 
miles. Brother Payson has out-distanced me by 8,008,020 miles! 

Anyway, we are all great travelers. Man is always on the 
move. To stand stillis stagnation. Of course, in my lofty trips 
among the heavenly spheres, neither my body nor mind has been 
wholly idle. I have not continuously sat on the rim of the earth 
and viewed the varied landscapes as we passed by, although they 
were brilliant scenes when I witnessed them. Astronomy is a 
heavenly subject! One curious incident on these trips is that 
I paid no fare. The conductor never called for my ticket. The 
conductor was not in evidence. He must have concealed himself. 
I never saw him. I never came in sight of his office. I was told 
when I was a child that he resided in heaven. I never located 
the spot called heaven. But, on the contrary, as I grew older it 
gradually dawned on me that I should do something, make some 
contribution, by way of paying for my passage, in part at least. 

That there is no station to alight at, the earth makes no 
stops, gave me a great many hard headaches through a number 
of years. I tried teaching. After three years I quit, decided to 
go to Tufts College and study for the ministry. I had the ap- 
proval of my parents, who paid my way through college. And 
now for sixty years, in several communities, I have been trying 
to pay for my passage in the journey of my life. I came to the 
Convention in Washington not expecting to hear it suggested 
that I was the “oldest minister present.”” But that was just 
what happened. I could not help it. Let no one blame me. 

I understand the Convention in 1941 is to meet at Tufts 
College. That suits me exactly. I hope to attend. I have 
seldom been at Tufts since graduation. Tufts and I are twins. 
At any rate we were born the same year, 1855. I shall have 
been a minister then sixty-two years. And I shall have traveled 
just a little short of 60,000,000,000 miles, believe it or not! I 
hope to sit down as the guest of my young friend, George Wood, 
and by the side of Lee McCollester, my older friend. And if my 
still older friend, James Payson, is not present, I shall again be 
the “‘oldest minister present.” ; é 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEAN McCOLLESTER ON THE WAYSIDE INN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you, Sir John, for the unique contribution you have 
made to the many-sided life of the Wayside Inn. Many thanks, 
first, because you have given me, a “Frater’’ and a long-time lover 
of that old house and its fine messages of history, sentiment and 
fellowship, new reasons for my affection, and new gratitude that 
I have been a sharer in its rooms and mysteries for nearly thirty 
years. 

Best in your book, while you have given its histories and 
mysteries in such ways as to give me new delight, you have added 
new reasons why everybody should rejoice that Longfellow cele- 
brated its history and sentiment, that the Lemons saved it from 
destruction and that Mr. Ford preserved it for posterity and gave 
it a new place in the literary and historical life of New England. 
You have done us fine service by your careful gathering of facts 
about Longfellow and his studies, about the personal habits and 
characteristics of those who once existed to the public only in 
delightful song. Your work has peopled the dear old Inn with 
real folk, and much vague tradition takes on actual reality. 
You have done a real and revealing service to us, the Modern 
Fraters of winter days and nights in the Tap Room, the Ball 
Room, the Old Kitchen, and the bedrooms of old traditions. 
Longfellow peopled the rooms with folk of the past who will be 
real folk for us of the present. Thanks to you, Sir John, for the 
new ideals you have given to the old home and thanks to Mr. 
Ford that he has given us for so many winters its freedom and 
the new comforts of this house of traditional story and modern 
life. 

Lee S. McCollester. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


THIS NON-DOCILE PUBLIC OF OURS 


The following open letter in reply to an article in 
The Christian Leader of January 27 has been sent to us 


for publication. 
The Editor. 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
New York City. 
Dear Dr. Van Dusen: 

The public statement on “The American Churches and the 
International Situation,’ for which you are serving as a “re- 
cording secretary,’’ puzzles me. With what I can understand of 
it lagree. But it is put forth as a dissenting position in contrast 
to “a position advanced by many who are regarded as spokesmen 
for the churches.”’ That dissent I fail to get. Indeed, I find 
. several parts of the manifesto cryptic, obscure, irrelevant and 
confusing. Presumably, these parts are the vital ones. 

For instance, your group takes the position that ‘‘when Chris- 
tians are convinced that their nation is engaged in resistance to 
aggression or in defense of international order they must obey 
its call.” So what? You are addressing and speaking for 
American Christians. Our nation is not engaged in resistance 
to aggression, is not defending an international order, has issued 
no call. What’s the relevance of the statement? 

To take another example, you say our churches are ‘“‘under 
obligation to lead their nation to assume a responsible relation- 
ship to the present conflicts.” But you do not tell us what you 
mean by a responsible relationship. You say our nation cannot 
hope to have a part in establishing the post-war peace unless, 
during the fighting, we show ourselves ‘‘alive to the deeper issues 
involved, sympathetic with the warring peoples in their bitter 
struggles,” and prepared to make our “‘contribution to a better 
future.’ But you don’t tell us what you mean. We are selling 
arms to Britain and France. Our Export-Import Bank has 
loaned money to Finland. Our people are also giving money to 
the Finns. We are not selling any more airplanes to Japan. 
Our people are overwhelmingly sympathetic with Finland, 


China, Britain and France. What more are you asking for? 

To make your statement all the more confusing, you say 
that we must be interested and sympathetic now and that we 
cannot make our proper contribution in terms of moral preach- 
ments and lofty ideals for the conduct of other nations. But in 
completing the sentence you jump ahead to the next post-war 
period and say the contribution must be a “responsible national 
participation in the long and painful task of peaceful recon- 
struction.” 

Now, sir, if all you are telling us is that we Americans should 
not be riding a high horse of self-righteousness, I think everyone 
agrees. But that is certainly not a dissenting position. It is not 
even a distinctive position. It is no basis for a call for signatures. 

I am willing to assume that you have something in your 
minds and on your hearts you want to say which you have not 
said. Shouldn’t you come out of your smoke-screen and say it? 
I am not asking for a private answer because I have not been 
addressed privately. I am one of the public to which you have 
spoken. We want to know what you mean. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Canton, N. Y. 


a 


BOOKS BY DR. SHUTTER WANTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The late Dr. Marion D. Shutter, my predecessor as the 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, was the 
author of six books and edited two others. 

It is our desire to secure enough copies of each book to make 
certain of their preservation in complete sets at several im- 
portant points, including the church and local libraries and the 
library of the Universalist Historical Society. The Minneapolis 
Public Library, for example, is anxious to secure a duplicate of 
Dr. Shutter’s work on the history of the city so that one volume 
may circulate. And the Public Library apparently has no copy 
in its possession of ‘‘The Way Preachers Pray.” 

A complete list of Dr. Shutter’s books and their dates of 
publication follows: Applied Evolution, 1900; Child of Nature, 
1896; History of Minneapolis, 1922; Justice and Mercy, 1894; 
Life of the Rev. James Harvey Tuttle, 1905; Progressive Men of 
Minnesota, 1897; The Way Preachers Pray, 1900; and Wit and 
Humor of the Bible, 1892. 

If books are given, recognition of the donors will be inscribed 
in the volumes. If commercial booksellers respond, copies should 
be submitted for examination and the price asked indicated. 
Books may be sent to the undersigned, at the special low postage 
rate, in care of the Church of the Redeemer, 805 Second Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Carl H. Olson. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


LIKES SOME THINGS IN THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is good to see Johannes back with another Cruising. 
“The Wayside Inn and the Retreat’”’ in this week’s issue leads 
me to write once more about that delightful book of his on the 
characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn. I ordered copies to send 
as Christmas gifts to a few especially choice friends, and received 
enthusiastic comments from each one. Harriet Lummis Smith, 
who has a long list of books to her credit in ““Who’s Who in 
America,’’ wrote me: “‘The story of the characters in Tales of a 
Wayside Inn is very fascinating. I always loved those poems, 
and this scholarly discussion of their inspiration is one of the 
greatest interest.” No doubt you have received many such 
comments, but anyway, I’ll pass it on. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy’s contributions are full of charm. And 
N. E. S.’s Reaction in the January 28 Leader is perfect, and re- 


joiced my heart. 
B.G. W. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Building a Sunday School from the Ground Up 


The Minister at Rocky Mount Tells How It Was Done 


This is the story of how we increased 
the membership of our Sunday school from 
zero to seventy in five years. 

When we came to Rocky Mount to take 
charge of the First Universalist Church 
five years ago last October, about the first 
thing we discovered was that there was no 
Sunday school connected with the institu- 
tion. There had been a school of five or 
six members at one time, but it had fallen 
into a state of coma and was not active 
when we arrived. Our first thought, very 
naturally, was: “We must organize a Sun- 
day school.” So we made a survey and 
found that there were five prospective chil- 
dren and one teacher available; however, 
two of these children had moved with their 
parents to a city eighteen miles distant 
and could not be counted upon for regular 
attendance. The other three lived in the 
city, as did also the teacher, and we de- 
cided to begin with these and do what we 
could to increase the number. 

We first set a date for the commencement 
of our school work and notified the chil- 
dren to be present, but alas! one of the 
three was sick, so we began with the other 
two. In my first quarterly report to the 
W.N. M. A. as of Jan. 1, 1935, I said: 
“We have now gained a total of six new 
pupils for our Sunday school.’’ Thus we 
had at that time eight pupils and three 
teachers, including Mrs. Skeels and myself, 
and at this same time we assigned our- 
selves the task of increasing the school to 
twenty-five during the first year—that is 
to say, the year ending Oct.1. But in my 
July 1, 1935, report I find the following 
item: ‘Children’s Day was observed the 
second Sunday of June with appropriate 
exercises. Thirty children were in the 
program, while four others were unable to 
be present. These children have been 


gathered into our school since October 
first from among the many in the city who 
attended no Sunday school.” 

(And here let me pause to say that it 
has been our policy all through to insist 
that none of our members should bring 
children with them who were already at- 
tending elsewhere.) 

Not all of these thirty-four have re- 
mained in our school until the present 
time. We could call the names of some who 
have moved out of town; of certain others 
who attended for a time, and then, because 
they were “Sunday school tramps,’’ fell 
out of line and chose to go elsewhere. 
One little girl who was in that first Chil- 
dren’s Day service was killed by a railroad 
train the following Friday. A picture of 
that first group has been printed in some 
of the W. N. M. A. literature and you have 
seen her standing in the front holding the 
flag. But enough remained with us to form 
the nucleus of a growing school. 

The following September we inaugurated 
a “New Member Contest.”’ No high pres- 
sure methods were permitted. _No mem- 
bers were to be won from other schools. 
None were to be brought in unless they 
had intentions of staying in our school. 
During this special effort our school grew 
to a total of forty, with an average at- 
tendance of between twenty-five and 
thirty. Some of these children came from 
a considerable distance, as much as a mile, 
and not being from Universalist families, 
and not receiving any encouragement at 
home to make the long walk, they even- 
tually dropped out. Still, some permanent 
gain had been made. We were winning 
out but the progress was slow. 

We then began holding monthly parties 
for the school in the social rooms of the 
church. We had an Easter egg hunt at 


the park. We organized a large Hallowe’en 
party. We sponsored a Christmas Tree 
party. In short we did all the things we 
could think of, but in spite of everything 
there followed a period when we stood 
about still for a full year or more and in my 
report as of October, 1937, I find this: 
“Our Sunday school is mostly made up of 
children whose parents are not Universal- 
ists and who never come to this church. 
Seven do come from families that are out- 
spoken Universalists; eight others from 
families that are slightly interested but 
not enough to wish to unite with the 
church. The balance from families that 
have no church connections and do not 
care to have any.” 

True, we had reached our goal of twenty- 
five members, and indeed we had gone 
beyond that, but what was to be the next 
step? Certainly we must keep moving or 
we would lose ground. Christmas came 
and went. Another Easter egg hunt 
came and went. And on July 1, 1938, I 
reported: ‘‘Children’s Day was a splendid 
success. We had twenty-seven children 
present and in my opinion the future of 
this church lies in the direction of the 
Sunday school.” 

And then soon after this something hap- 
pened. 

This “something” seems to have been 
the fruit of a combination of efforts plus the 
accumulated results of all the work we had 
been doing. The radio programs had been 
on the air for something more than two 
years; several of our young people had 
been to the Shelter Neck Institute and 
had come home with new interest; the 
children’s parties had been continued at 
fairly regular intervals; a junior choir had 
been organized to sing in the church 
service; and Dr. and Mrs. Brooks (then of 
Malden, Mass.) had visited us and con- 
ducted a series of extremely helpful week- 
night meetings. Especial emphasis had 
been laid each Sunday on the slogan 
‘Rach One Bring One.”’ Regularity of at- 
tendance was stressed and some simple 
award made to those who were the most 
faithful. The combined results of this sus- 
tained effort began to be felt in the early 
fall of 1988, so that all through the winter 
of 1938-39 we were able to welcome into 
our school an average of about one new 
pupil per Sunday, and at the close of the 
season, July 1, 1939, I reported: “Our Sun- 
day school has increased from the twenty- 
eight of one year ago to a membership of 
fifty-four at the present time.” 

This very considerable increase made 
necessary a complete reorganization of the 
administrative force of the school. Up to 
Jan. 1, 1939, the entire work of teaching, 


keeping records and superintending the 


work of the school had been earried on by 
three persons. Now the school was too 
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large to be handled in this way. We must 
have more teachers. Two of our older 
girls were pressed into service for classes 
of small children. A primary department 
was organized and twelve small chairs 
purchased for the use of the little people. 
A cradle roll superintendent was secured 
from among the older girls and four babies 
enrolled as members of this department. 

Before the beginning of the vacation in 
the summer of 1939 two more teachers 
were secured from among the adults of the 
church and classes again reorganized to 
meet the growing demands of the school, 
thus giving us seven classes and seven 
teachers in place of three one year before. 

September, 1939, came and we wondered 
how much of the increase would carry over. 
Our school had been closed one month, 
August, and we had heard rumors of some 
pupils getting interested in other schools 
nearer to their homes. 

But, instead of falling off, the increase 
continued—some weeks one, some two. 
Always some child was saying: “I know a 
boy” or “I know a girl that does not go to 
Sunday school and I will bring him, or her, 
mext Sunday.” And as sure as Sunday 
came he brought his friend. This seemed 
to be the secret—‘‘Each One Bring One.” 

By the time of the 1939 Washington 
Convention we were able to say not only 
“54” but “64,”’ and this did not include 
the four on the cradle roll. 

Now at the time of the writing of this 
article, Jan. 7, 1940, the school stands as 
follows: Officers and teachers, 9, pupils in 
classes, 57, Cradle Roll, 4. Total 70. 

But it also finds us face to face with the 
necessity of providing more equipment 
and more room. We are in the position of 
the business man whose business has out- 
grown his store space but who lacks the 
capital to make enlargements. We bought 
twelve small chairs for the little people. 
We now have seventeen in the class. We 
have twenty-five of the new ‘‘Hymnals for 
American Youth” and for the last quarter 
we had an average attendance of forty- 
three. We have been forced to move out of 
our Sunday school room into the church for 
our opening and closing services. Three 
classes hold their class sessions in the Sun- 
day school room, two in the church, one in 
the minister’s study and one upstairs in the 
living room of the minister’s apartment. 
Tf and when we organize a new class, 
which will be very soon, it will be obliged 
to meet in the kitchen of the church! 

Out of this Sunday school are now com- 
ing: (1) new members for the church, 
(2) recruits for the choir, (3) a Young 
People’s Christian Union, seventeen strong. 
What is our present aim? One hundred 
members by Jan. 1, 1941! 

W. H. Skeels. 


P. S. Since writing the above five of 
these older Sunday school members have 
been united with the church and eight of 
the smaller ones have been added to the 
vested choir. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 
The Fifteenth Conference 


Attendance at a session of the Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War, con- 
vened by representatives of eleven of the 
larger women’s organizations each year 
during the third week in January, is always 
a great opportunity and a privilege. This 
year it seemed unusually so. The valiant 
vision of the organizers of the conference 
seemed more of a challenge than ever be- 
fore, and it was that note which character- 
ized the succession of sessions which began 
on Jan. 22 and concluded on Jan. 25. The 
fact that most of the civilized world is 
largely concerned with the progress of 
several wars seemed to sharpen rather 
than deter the efforts of those in attend- 
ance to make every possible contribution or 
to gain all available information concerning 
the major objective of the conference— 
namely, how the organization of a world 
society would best insure peace and pre- 
vent and eventually eliminate wars. 

To attend the conference as a member 
of the group known as the National Com- 
mittee of Church Women carried a special 
privilege, as the session of that group, 
preliminary to the general sessions, brought 
much both in statement of the position of 
church women as such in the present crisis 
as well as individual responsibility. The 
presentation of our part in the conference 
by Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, chairman, with 
her restatement of the declaration of the 
Madras Conference—that war is sin since 
it constitutes mass murder—crystallized 
the relation of the group to the conference 
as a whole. 

It was interesting, indeed, to sense the 
intensity of thought with which the dele- 
gates were approaching the sessions as in- 
dicated by their desire to have included in 
the program to be drafted for the 1941 ses- 
sions definite statement of individual and 
group responsibilities or religious character, 
with the result that in the recommended 
program for 1941 appears this significant 
statement: 

“We look forward to the erection of a 
world order founded upon justice and good 
will, with a renewed emphasis on moral 
and spiritual values as fundamental to 
it 

The last phrase carries especial signif- 
icance, since it is a note which characterized 
so much of the thought and expression 
which appeared throughout the conference 
and gave it quite a different aspect from 
preceding conferences where most ap- 
proaches offered were largely from eco- 
nomic or juridical standpoints. 

The present ‘solidarity among the 
Americas was considered in a session the 
discussion in which was led by the Hon. 
A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, 
together with a group of experts. This 


discussion brought out how nations may, 
if so minded, develop a program of un- 
limited mutual benefit. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s admonitory reminder 
not only of our responsibilities as citizens 
of a democracy in the present situation but 
beyond that and of even greater signif- 
icance the necessity that our youth be in- 
culeated with proper understanding of 
what constitutes true democracy in order 
that it may be perpetuated. Following 
her at the banquet President W. A. Nielson 
of Smith College reviewed the ways in 
which democracy has maintained its sense 
of direction and why it is imperative 
that our sense of the value of human dig- 
nity continue to be our guiding thought 
through the readjustments within the 
world order which must inevitably result 
from the present crisis. 

In an unexpected and unanticipated in- 
formal address, beloved and revered Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, one of the initiators 
and leaders of the conference, again ad- 
monished those in attendance that a solu- 
tion will be found when sought for hard 
enough and that she feels, as always, that 
women will have a great contribution to 
make to that solution. 

At a luncheon meeting which was ad- 
dressed by women from several foreign 
countries came two of the most challenging 
statements of the entire conference—the 
first by Miss Mary Dingman, president of 
the Peace and Disarmament Committee 
of the Women’s International Organiza- 
tion, when without equivocation she gave 
as her opinion that a change from war econ- 
omy to peace economy is imperative. The 
second statement of equal importance and 
of particular significance to church women 
came from Mrs. Kamaladeri, representa- 
tive of many important groups in India. 
With most direct statement she pronounced 
against the Christian nations as having 
failed their greatest heritages—peace and 
non-violence. 

The completely edited program for 1941 
with its list of items for action by member 
groups is not yet at hand, but the sense of 
opinion of the session at which the pro- 
gram was considered indicated the need 
of vigorous effort by all local branches to 
further whenever possible all local, na- 
tional and international efforts toward 
elimination of war and conditions produc- 
tive of war. 

Note: It is urged that any who are able 
arrange to attend the sessions of the con- 
ference in future years, as attendance is 
not limited to delegates. Attendance is 
possible in future years, as attendance is 
possible at individual sessions or for the 
entire conference, by payment of the nomi- 
nal fees arranged for each. 


Gladys Irene Hendrickson, 
A. U. W. Delegate. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Here and There in New Hampshire 


Arthur H. Britton Elected President 

At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire State Con- 
vention Arthur H. Britton of Concord was 
elected president, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Col. George Danforth. 
Rey. Barron F. McIntire of Marlboro, 
formerly of Woodsville, was elected to the 
post of vice-president left vacant by Mr. 
Britton. 

Mrs. Foster Dies 

Mrs. Addie B. Foster died Jan. 20 in a 
Portland hospital. She had resided in Gor- 
ham for many years and was actively 
identified with the church there. 


Sew for Welfare Association 

The ladies’ Howard Circle of the Nashua 
church spent their last meeting sewing for 
the Nashua Social Welfare Association. 
Plans for the next few meetings were 
formed. The Dedication Day service was 
held on Ash Wednesday, the Unity Club 
joining in the service. On Mar. 6 Mrs. 
Helen Richards will be the speaker. The 
Unity Club members will be guests at this 
meeting also. 


Sunday School Guild Holds Supper 


The Sunday School Guild of the Concord 
church held a supper meeting recently with 
Mrs, Lillian Andrews, Mrs. Ethel Cox, 
Mrs. Florence Gathercole and Mrs. Ruth 
Chamberlain as hostesses. Plans for the 
future activities of the church school were 
made. 

Women’s Dedication Day 

Representatives from Newfields and 
Dover attended the Dedication Day ser- 
vice for Universalist women held at the 
Portsmouth church on Jan. 31. This ser- 
vice was in charge of the Murray Mission 
Guild and was led by Mrs. Myles W. Rode- 


haver. ‘Let there be Deeds’? was the 
theme. The speaker was Mrs. Franz F. 
Hoff. 


Exchange Preachers 


Rey. George Marshall, pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Eastondale, Mass., 
preached at the Kingston church on 
Sunday, Jan. 28, in exchange with Robert 
Hosmer. 


Annual State Convention Plans 


Plans are under way for the annual state 
conventions to be held early in September. 
Committees for the observance of the 50th 
anniversary of the formation of the state 
Y. P. C. U. are now being named, and the 
executive board is planning a big obsery- 
ance. The women’s organization also is 
making preparations for the convention, 
which will include a revision of the con- 
stitution. During the spring there is to be 
a gathering of Universalist women from 


all over the state. The Sunday school 
executive committee and the officers of 
the church convention are also planning 
for the fall. 
Death of Dr. Grose 

It was with deep regret that New Hamp- 
shire people learned of the death of Dr. 
Arthur Wilder Grose. Dr. Grose was pas- 
tor of the church in Concord from 1931 
until 1936. He retained his membership 
in the church after retiring. 


H. J. Burt Addresses Auxiliary 

Rev. H. J. Burt, pastor of the Newfields 
Community Church, with which the Uni- 
versalist church is affiliated, spoke at the 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary re- 
cently. 

Mrs. McGowan Dies 

Mrs. Evelyn Ward (Stuart) McGowan, 
a member of the Gorham church, died 
Jan. 25 after a long illness at the home of 
her son, George L. Stuart, in Laconia. 
She had lived in Laconia for the past year 
and a half, going from Gorham where she 
had made her home for a number of years. 
She was a member of the auxiliary of the 
Gorham post, American Legion, Order of 
Eastern Star. Funeral services were held 
at the Gorham church. 


N. H. Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer of Nashua, 
a former G.S.S. A. executive, is chairman 
of the Speakers’ Bureau for the golden 
jubilee of the Federation. She also partici- 
pated recently in the program of the presi- 
dent’s conference which is held annually. 


Alton Hayford Killed 

Alton Hayford, nine-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund F. Hayford of Ports- 
mouth, died a few hours after being struck 
by an automobile in Portsmouth Feb. 6. 
The lad was a member of the Universalist 
church school. His father and mother 
were teachers in the school. The funeral 
was held from the Universalist church 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 10, Rev. Myles 
W. Rodehaver officiating. 


Mrs. Morgan Elected President 

Mrs. Manley W. Morgan of Concord, 
prominent in state Sunday school circles, 
was chosen president of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary to the New Hampshire Association of 
Master Plumbers at the annual meeting 
held in Manchester. Mrs. Morgan has 
served as secretary of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Sunday School Association 
for a number of years. 


Mrs. Nancy A. Johnson Dies ! 
Mrs. Nancy A. Johnson died on Feb. 4 
at the age of 79 at the Odd Fellows Home 
in Concord. She was the widow of Fred S. 
Johnson and was a native of Concord, 


where she spent her entire life. She at- 
tended the Universalist church in that 
town. 
Home for Aged Women 

Mrs. Arthur A. Blair and Mrs. H. H. 
Lyons were elected representatives from 
the Nashua Universalist church at the 
annual meeting of the Nashua Protestant 
Home for Aged Women. 


“Cottage Meetings” 


During Lent the Portsmouth church is 
sponsoring ‘‘cottage meetings.”’ The first 
was held on Feb. 8 at the home of Miss 
Mabel L. Shedd. The plan is to hold one 
each week in different neighborhoods in 
an effort to reach all Universalists. Rev. 
Myles Rodehaver gives a brief talk, with 
the remainder of the meeting given over to 
discussions. The subject of the first meet- 
ing was “From Totem Pole to Temple.” 


Finnish Relief Drive 
Rev. Harry F. Shook of Concord, a for- 
mer pastor of the church there, has been 
named Concord chairman of the Finnish 
Relief Drive. 


Young People at Concord 


The Merrimack Valley young people’s 
conference will. be held at Concord on 
Feb. 18. 


Miss Dorothy Dodge Dies 

Miss Dorothy Dodge, school teacher and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy E. Dodge, 
of Claremont, died Feb. 6. The funeral 
was held from the Universalist church on 
Thursday, Feb. 8, services being con- 
ducted by Rev. C. B. Etsler, Rev. George 
H. Howes, pastor of the Northfield, Vt. 
Universalist church, and Rev. Richard A. 
Day, pastor of the Peterborough Uni- 
tarian church. 


Condition of Edwin L. Noble 


Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Dover remains 
critically ill. Services in his church are be- 
ing carried on by Rev. Oluf Tandberg and 
Dr. Arthur A. Blair. 


ADULT EDUCATION AT 
GODDARD COLLEGE 


In January when the students are away 
Goddard College in Plainfield, Vt., serves 
as a center of adult education. The follow- 
ing gatherings were held there: the School 
of Community Recreation, the School of 
Municipal Affairs, Annual Vermont Co- 
operative Conference, Men’s Liberal Con- 
ference, School of Arts and Crafts, Confer- 
ence on Current Educational! Issues, School 
of Community Affairs, School of National 
Affairs, with State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs co-operating in training for parlia- 
mentary law and discussion. Several of 
the Goddard College faculty were wel- 
comed into the fellowship of the Conven- 
tion Church unit at Plainfield. 
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Vermont and Quebec Notes 


Stanley J. Tassie has succeeded the late 
Horace A. Richardson as parish treasurer 
of the Barre church. 

William H. Butler of Cavendish has re- 
covered from the worst effects of a fall 
and returned from the Community Hos- 
pital in Rutland. Mrs. Butler has been 
chosen president of both the Ladies’ So- 
ciety and the Sunshine Society. 

Good reports were heard at the annual 
parish meeting of the Derby Line church 
held Jan. 22. L. H. Laythe was elected 
secretary, Mrs. E. A. Young treasurer and 
C.C. Copp and F. L. Washington trustees. 
Miss Sinclair, principal of Derby Line 
graded school, has taken the Young 
People’s Bible class and Miss Findlay, 
also a teacher, has become superintendent 
of the primary department, assisted by 
Miss Gertrude Cargill and Miss Ellen 
Young. 

Mrs. Ethan A. Jones, member of the 
East Bethel church and president of the 
Ladies’ Circle for many years, died at Gif- 
ford Memorial Hospital, Randolph, Dec. 
15. The daughter of Seth and Anna Cleve- 
land Moxley, she was born Nov. 22, 1874. 
The funeral was held at the church Dec. 
18, Rev. W. C. Harvey officiating. é 

The Ladies’ Aid Society at Felchville, 
Mrs. Ethel White, president, voted Jan. 18 
to purchase new heating equipment for the 
hall of the building next the church. 

Rev. Owen R. Washburn of Guilford 
has been notified that the Psychic Club of 
England has bought 2,750 copies of his 
new book “The Discovered Country.” 

W.S. Allen, parish clerk at Jacksonville, 
was presented on Jan. 23 with a golden 
sheaf certificate by the North River 
Grange in recognition of 50 years as a 
member. 

Judge Nathan A. Norton, Lyndonville, 
new member of the Convention Church, 
was killed Jan. 17 when his automobile 
was struck by the northbound C. P. R. 
freight train at Lyndon depot crossing. 
He was born at Glover Sept. 21, 1865, and 
was graduated in law from the University 
of Michigan in 1885. He was county 
state’s attorney 1915-17 and judge of Cale- 
donia municipal court from 1930. He was 
a religious liberal. After regular services 
were given up by the Universalists he he- 
came a teacher in the Methodist Sunday 
school, but he would not join an orthodox 
church and had recently become interested 
in Association and special services held in 
the town and near by. 

A regular church service was held re- 
cently by the Massawippi Society, Eastern 
Townships of Quebec, at the home of 
Miss A. Hitchcock, who has been a “shut- 
in” for several years. Rev. R. L. Weis 
spoke. 

In Montpelier recently Rev. G. R. Fitz- 
Patrick spoke to the Evening Alliance on 
his experiences as a missionary in north- 


western Canada, Mrs. J. W. Blakely 
spoke to the Mothers’ Club and Mrs. 
Maude Wheeler Pierce to the Scribblers’ 
Club. Miss Grace Clark gave the sermon 
on “Think—What About?” at the recent 
women’s service. E. P. Coleman addressed 
the Laymen’s League on ‘The Church a 
Necessity.”” An amplifying system has 
been installed in the auditorium. It is the 
gift of Mrs. Henry Kelton of East Mont- 
pelier and is in memory of her husband. 
Four loud speakers have been erected in 
the church tower. 

Union services for the World Day of 
Prayer were held Feb. 9 in the Morrisville 
church. A new class has been formed 
under Mr. Muder, pastor, for young people 
of high school age. Mrs. A. M. Adams 
continues as supervisor of the church 
school. 

The annual meetings and parish supper 
at Northfield were held at the close of the 
morning service Jan. 7. On Jan. 22 Mrs. 
G. H. Howes was hostess to the Ladies’ 
Reading Circle, of which Mrs. C. P. Mc- 
Knight is secretary. Rev. G. H. Howes 
officiated at the funeral of Mrs. Martha 
Dole Parker, widow of Frederick S. Parker, 
who died Sept. 29 last. The daughter of 
Christopher and Harriet Dole, Mrs. 
Parker was born in this town in 1860. 
She was sister of the well-known laywoman, 
Mrs. Mary Dole Randall of Woodsville, 
N.H., of the late Rev. Walter Dole, D. D., 
and of the late Prof. Charles Dole. She 
was active in the church for very many 
years. 

Rev. R. L. Weis officiated Jan. 6 at the 
funeral at North Hatley, Que., of Mrs. 
Virginia St. Jacques Kezar, a native of 
Katevale, Que., where she was born Nov. 
2, 1857, the daughter of Peter St. Jacques. 
The parish clerk, Clifford J. Reed, was 
elected a councilor for the municipality 
Jan. 10. 

Rev. Raymond M. Scott was the 
preacher at the Rutland union church ser- 
vice Jan. 12. Miss Geraldine Walker gave 
the sermon at the Y. P. C. U. service Jan. 
14. At the annual parish meeting Jan. 2 
all bills were reported paid and a small 
balance on hand. 

Rev. F. H. Miller officiated Jan. 29 at the 
funeral in Springfield of Charles Milton 
Gutterson, who joined the Springfield 
church with his family in 1906. He was 
born May 22, 1848, at Andover, the son 
of Alven and Sophia Hall Gutterson. 

In Woodstock at a meeting held with 
Miss Nancy Renton the Young Ladies’ 
Social was organized and regular meetings 
are being held. At one of these gatherings 
it was voted to sponsor a school Sunday 
mornings for the younger children and the 
first session was held Dec. 3 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Spaulding, with Mrs. 
William Clancey assisting as teacher. The 
Ladies’ Circle put on the banquet for the 
Vermont Christian Youth Council. 


BIBLE ECONOMY OF PLENTY 
DISCUSSED AT 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity met in the fourth floor library 
room at Universalist Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, Feb. 5, 
at 10.45, with 18 members present. 

After the regular business session in 
charge of the president, Rev. Arthur Web- 
ster of Salem, Mass., Rev. E. Talmadge 
Root, D. D., of Somerville read a paper 
based on his recently published book ‘‘The 
Bible Economy of Plenty.” 

Dr. Root began his discussion by saying 
that as applied science has solved the prob- 
lem of production, so religion must now set 
about the solving of the problem of dis- 
tribution. He said that in the development 
of his book he had made an inductive study 
and had used some 500 texts from the 
Bible on the subject. 

He based his remarks on seven note- 
worthy divisions of the Bible as they had 
bearing on an economy of plenty. (1) He 
spoke of the Law of the Old Testament of 
the Bible and made the point that every 
seven years the land was redivided equally 
and that the slaves were freed, thus leading 
to a condition of economic stability. (2) 
In considering the prophets he noted that 
the prophets exhorted that the balances of 
money should not be disturbed, and that 
all trade should not be an effort to get at 
others’ expense. (3) In the Wisdom litera- 
ture the generous helping of others is con- 
sidered a distinct virtue and the prayer is 
uttered “‘give me the bread of my portion.” 
(4) In considering the Psalms and Job of 
the Bible, Dr. Root noted the 73rd Psalm 
especially concerning the righteous, and 
that in Job a lesson is taught that man must 
learn patiently the facts of nature’s econ- 
omy. (5) In the New Testament of the 
Bible one of the central themes is that no 
man can serve two masters, “‘ye cannot 
serve both God and Mammon.” (6) We 
may note also that in the early churches 
established at Jerusalem the deacons were 
special officers designated to carry out the 
laws of the church, and that the church 
was a real mutual insurance fraternity. 
Dr. Root emphasized his concept of the 
Christian church as being that of a church 
which should be a world-wide mutual in- 
surance fraternity. (7) We must conquer 
the world and we can overcome the prob- 
lem of our world economic situation by our 
belief in a Christlike use of wealth and an 
immanent God whose “blessings are new 
every morning.” “Service,” said Dr. Root, 
“should be your way of life.” 

The great interest in the topic of the 
morning was shown in the question period 
which followed. 

The next meeting of the Association to 
be held Monday, Feb. 19, at 10.45, promises 
to be a significant one. Luther Conant, 
Boston newspaper man, will speak on “The 
Development of the Christian Front.” 
All persons interested are cordially invited. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER 
FROM ALABAMA 


The family of churches in Alabama is 
carrying on despite severe weather and 
lack of leadership. The State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Arnold L. Simonson, is the 
only active Universalist clergyman in the 
state and preaches regularly in Brewton, 
where he lives, and in Chapman. The 
Camp Hill Circuit, consisting of the 
churches of Camp Hill, Cohassett, Ariton 
and Florala, is without a pastor due to the 
resignation of Rev. Ralph P. Boyd. Mr. 
Boyd, who began his work on the circuit 
in March, 1938, left Alabama in mid-De- 
cember, 1939, to become pastor of the 
church in Cincinnati. Though these four 
churches have been without a pastor for 
the last six weeks, there is in prospect a 
candidate with excellent qualifications for 
the work. The Camp Hill church on 
Jan. 29 celebrated the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of its Mission Circle. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Ward were host and 
hostess for the occasion. Mr. Simonson 
has been prevented by severe cold weather 
from visiting any but the Cohassett 
church recently. 

The church in Chapman is a community 
church where those of all faiths in this 
small mill town work and worship to- 
gether. Services are held on the third 
Sunday of each month with Mr. Simonson 
preaching. In addition to the regular 
Christmas worship service a vesper service 
was held this year. It took the form of a 
pantomime of the various Nativity stories 
with Julius Spann and D. G. Campbell 
as readers. A number of selections were 
given by a string ensemble composed of 
members of the McGowin family, two 
visiting artists from Montgomery, Ala., 
and an artist from Baltimore, Md. At- 
tendance at these Christmas services was 
excellent. Chapman has the nucleus of a 
young people’s group, the former organ- 
ization having been dissipated by the de- 
parture in the fall of an unusually large 
number of boys and girls to college. 

At the Brewton church in November the 
Ladies’ Circle held a large public dinner 
and supper, serving also the Lion and Ro- 
tary Clubs of the town. The money earned 
will be used to pay pledges to A. U. W. 
projects. The Circle sponsors a rental 
library in the church. The group holds 
monthly all-day meetings devoted to study 
and work. At Christmas they filled 11 bas- 
kets with food, clothing and toys for needy 
families and distributed them through the 
county welfare organization. 

This year a regular pre-beginners’ class 
for children under four years was started in 
the church school. During December a 
Christmas party was held for the children. 

The annual candlelighting vesper ser- 
vice was held on Christmas Eve. Mr. 
Simonson started this service in 1935 and 
has repeated it each year since. It was 
attended by outsiders as well as church 
members. 


During the summer extensive repairs 
were made on the parsonage, and the house 
was repainted. This fall the stained glass 
windows in the church were releaded and 
the heating system was reconditioned. On 
Jan. 18 the monthly Fellowship supper 
was held. There was a good attendance 
and following supper there were games and 
a social time. The annual meeting of the 
church was held Feb. 5. ; 

The annual Dedication Day service was 
observed Feb. 15. Universalist women 
within a radius of 50 miles were invited. 
Mr. Simonson spoke and the church ladies 
were hostesses at a luncheon preceding the 
service. 

In 1940, as previously, the pastor plans 
to distribute the Lenten Daily Medita- 
tions to his parishioners, and to give a 
series of sermons on ‘‘The Message and 
Mission of the Christian Church.” Mr. 
Simonson also takes part in community 
activities. He speaks monthly at the high 
school chapel exercises and on Feb. 17 
addresses the Dickens Club of Brewton 
on ‘The Religions of the World.”’ Through 
his interest in boys he has been appointed 
an official football and basketball referee 
for the high school and recently accepted 
appointment as scoutmaster of the Boy 
Scout troup sponsored by the Rotary Club. 

Alabama Universalism, like that in the 
neighboring Southern states, is handi- 
capped by its few ministers, but the zeal 
of the Universalists in the South hands on 
the torch from generation to generation, 
and however small the work it is worthy 
of continuance. 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 
TO GIVE LENTEN 
SERIES OF SERMONS 


Dr. W. W. Rose of the Lynn, Mass., 
church has announced a series of Lenten 
sermons on “The Beacon Lights of Chris- 
tian Faith,’ using the well-thumbed pas- 
sages of the New Testament as source 
material for liberal discussions of God and 
man and human destiny. The sermons 
follow: “‘The Lord’s Prayer: Light on the 
Nature of God.” ‘The Beatitudes of 
Jesus: Light on the Character of Man.” 
“The Great Commandment: Light on 
the Meaning of Religion.” ‘‘The Four- 
teenth Chapter of St. John: Light on 
Death and the Hereafter.”” “The Thir- 
teenth Chapter of 1 Corinthians: The 
Secret of Peace, Power and Plenty.” 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ: The 
Answer to Evil and Suffering.” 

The church school recently held a clinic, 
attended by more than 100 parents and 
teachers. It brought fine results. The two 
main questions were: To parents, Why do 
you send your children to this school, and 
what do you expect them to gain from the 
experience? To teachers, What do you 
expect from the homes of your children? 
A number of speakers were chosen in ad- 
vance to give answers, and a general dis- 
cussion followed. 


FROM NEW YORK STATE 


Young People’s Sunday was observed in 
the church in Buffalo on Jan. 14. Tem 
young people have organized a Y. P. C. U- 
and have already acted as hosts to the 
young people of the church in Middleport: 
at a union meeting. The play, “No Room. 
at the Inn,” was presented by them at the- 
Christmas party. The work of the entire 
church is progressing under the leadership» 
of Rey. and Mrs. Carlton M. Fisher. 

The Men’s Club of the church in Floral. 
Park observed Ladies’ Night on Jan. 10, 
the men preparing and serving supper. 
There were four singing waiters. A moving 
picture of the government of Nassau Coun— 
ty was presented. This church is endeavor— 
ing to wipe out its mortgage before No- 
vember, 1941, the 10th anniversary of its: 
dedication, and the gift of $1,000 from the 
Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, will help- 
in this. 

A troop of Boy Scouts has been organized. 
in the Utica church with Alan Jones as 
scoutmaster. Spencer W. Prindle is 
chairman of the troop. Reports at the 
annual parish meeting on Jan. 15 showed 
progress. Balances were reported in the: 
treasuries and an increase in salary was 
given to the pastor, Rev. Robert Killam. 

The Ladies’ Aid of the church at Fort 
Plain is using the group idea for its ac- 
tivities. Each group will have a chairman. 
and a committee, but for such events as 
the annual fair and supper all groups will 
co-operate. This plan is also being used 
by the Chapin Club. -The church banks 
were returned early in January, providing 
around $200 for the parish treasury. The 
Every Member canvass brought satis— 
factory results. Rev. William A. Haney 


- issues a monthly church news letter. 


Snow and extreme cold did not interfere 
with the celebration of the 55th wedding an- 
niversary of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer D. Wood 
in the church at Central Square following 
the morning service Jan. 21. A dinner was 
served in their honor and the pastor, Rev- 
William J. Metz, expressed the apprecia— 
tion of the parish of the deep loyalty of the 
couple to the church and its ideals. Letters 
were read from absent friends. , 

The church in Binghamton organized a 
central council composed of the minister, 
trustees, stewards and representatives of 
the auxiliary departments. The duties of 
the stewards include the care of public 
services, calling, church attendance, new 
families, publicity, ushers, communion, 
benevolences and general welfare. Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes, pastor, printed a 
booklet of reports which were presented 
at the annual meeting on Jan. 3. Rich- 
mond D. Taylor is the new director of re- 
ligious education and the school is growing. 
He has introduced an attendance contest 
between the boys and girls. 

The church in Cortland at its annual 
meeting Jan. 9 learned that the church 
school has greatly increased its member- 
ship. An attendance of over 60 is fre- 
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quent, due largely to the new troops of 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts under the 
leadership of Thomas Davies, Reuben 
Lane and Mrs. L. A. Greenleaf. A new 
class of young ladies, the Clara Barton 
Juniors, has also been organized. The 
death of James D. Ellis on Jan. 4 is a deep 
loss to the church. He was a deacon for 
23 years. 

The new chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church is C. Fred Betts, son of the late 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Betts. Mr. 
Betts is a columnist of The Syracuse 
Herald-Journal. The annual meeting was 
held Jan. 17. Dr. Robert Cummins, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, spoke and Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, State Superintendent, pre- 
sided at the business meeting. Splendid 
balances were reported by every organiza- 
tion. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon in his re- 
port named as one of the objectives of the 
new year the addition of 35 members to 
the church. He was provided with an 
emergency fund during the past year by 
which he was able to help needy parishion- 
ers and he will again be provided with such 
a fund. 


OIL WATER COLORS 


Two notable art trends have lately ap- 
peared in the U. S.: (1) the discovery of 
South America, (2) the discovery of recog- 
nized artists by U.S. industry. Last week, 
at Manhattan’s Downtown Gallery, both 
trends met in a one-man show of 36 water 
colors by black-haired, soft-spoken Chicago 
Artist Rainey Bennett. The water colors 
were of Venezuela. Their commissioner 
(and owner of 24): Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Their merits: sufficient for the 
Metropolitan Museum to snap up two of 
the twelve that were for sale, a fortnight 
before the show opened. 

On the recommendation of chunky, art- 
patting Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, who 
is not only president of Manhattan’s lively 
Museum of Modern Art but a director of 
Creole Petroleum Corp., one of Standard’s 
Venezuelan subsidiaries, Standard Oil last 
summer sent Artist Bennett to Venezuela. 
Bennett’s commission was to paint what- 
ever struck his fancy. Plenty did, from 
golf courses to jungle camps. So pleased 
with his adroit jottings are Sponsors 
Rockefeller and Standard Oil that his water 
colors will be sent on a year’s tour of the 
U.S. 

One of his favorite Venezuelan hosts 
was eccentric Painter Hernandez Reveron, 
who paints almost entirely in various tones 
of white. Artist Reveron first tests the 
tightness of his canvas by “getting the 
feel of the tension,’’ next tightens the belt 
of his burlap shorts, the straps of his san- 
dals and his arm muscles to the same 
degree. When all the tensions are equal, 
he attacks the canvas like a tiger. After 
four hours’ work, he is so exhausted that 
he must go down to the beach, swim out 
and gulp sea water. 


Now 32, Rainey Bennett got his first 
artistic recognition as a high-school car- 
toonist in suburban Oak Park, IIl., helped 
pay his way through college by playing 
tenor banjo in a jazz band. He studied 
art in Chicago and Manhattan, now 
teaches it at Chicago’s Art Institute. His 
favorite expletive: “Blue eggs!’’—Time. 

The artist is son of Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rainey Bennett of Elgin, Ill. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH 


At the National Memorial Church on 
Tuesday, Jan. 23, the Book Review lunch- 
eon was held with an attendance of over 70 
women. Mrs. Theodore Tiller reviewed 
“The Life and Times of William Howard 
Taft,” by Henry Pringle. 

On Feb. 4 United Church Day was ob- 
served. Dr. Brooks preached on “How 
Can We Recover Confidence?” At 4.30 
there was a musical “At Home” in the 
parish house and at 7 p. m. over 50 gath- 
ered for the Older Young People’s service 
in the Aisle Chapel, which was followed by 
supper and a program in Perkins Hall and 
the Elizabeth M. Weston Room. 

On Monday, Feb. 5, the Optimist Club 
met. Miss Doris M. Uppercue, a member 
of the board of management, gave an il- 
lustrated talk on ‘‘The Art of Ancient 
Egypt.” <A social hour followed and re- 
freshments were served. 

On Ash Wednesday the annual Women’s 
Dedication Service, “‘Let There Be Deeds,” 
was held and was of particular interest 
this year because it was written by women 
of this church. H. Jerome Graham com- 
menced with an organ meditation. 

Each Monday and Friday from 10 a. m. 
to 3 p. m. the women sew for the Family 
Welfare Service and the Red Cross under 
the direction of Miss Rose Erdman. 

Dr. Brooks has planned a series of mid- 
week Lenten services for Wednesday 
nights. On Feb. 21 Mrs. Frank Gillingham 
Morrill will give a reading on “Job—The 
Bible’s Great Drama” and on Feb. 28 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will speak. 


* There will be three services in Holy Week, 


on Wednesday a preparation service for 
new members, on Thursday a communion 
service, and on Friday Miss Jessie Masters 
will present the choir in ‘‘The Crucifixion.” 


FATHER AND SON BANQUET 
IN EVERETT CHURCH 


The first of what it is hoped will be an 
annual event at the church in Everett, 
Mass., was the Father and Son dinner held 
jointly by the Men’s Club and the church 
school at the church vestry Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 6. 

Dinner was served by the church school 
ladies in charge of Mrs. Millicent Starr. 
Approximately 100 men and boys were 
present. The program was in charge of 
the Men’s Club president, Wilbur Parker, 
and the church school superintendent, 
Frederick L. Harrison. 


The toast to the Lads was given by Leon 
Cummings and the toast to the Dads by 
14-year-old Fred Straight. The surprise 
feature of the evening was the presentation 
of prizes to the oldest dad and the youngest 
lad present, which were received by Nelson 
MacQuarrie and six-year-old Charles Har- 
rison. 

Appreciation of the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. George Henry Wood, was 
expressed. The speaker of the evening 
was Rey. Emerson Schwenk, pastor of the 
Saugus church, and his topic, “Looking 
Upward toward the Stars.’”’ The sound 
motion picture, ‘‘Trees and Men,” was 
shown by club member Calvin Cockroft. 
During the meeting each man and boy 
was introduced briefly. 

Those in charge of arrangements were 
George Harvey, Irving Tukey, Henry 
Harrison, Jesse Mackenzie and Ottavio 
DiVivo, supervisor of music. 


ORANGE CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


The Universalist church of Orange, 
Mass., recently received the unrestricted 
gift of $5,000 under the will of the late 
Mrs. Alice M. Mann of that town. Mrs. 
Mann was a member of the Congrega- 
tional church. 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 
EAST BOSTON 
HOLD UNION SERVICES 


Union services of the Protestant 
Churches of East Boston, Mass., were held 
in January. At the first the choirs of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal and 
Universalist churches gave selections. 
At the second O. Herbert McKenney, 
pastor of the Universalist church, was the 
speaker. The pastors of the Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches took part. A 
social hour followed this service and re- 
freshments were served. Mason McGin- 
ness, pastor of the Unitarian church, gave 
the address at the third service, in which 
the rector of the Episcopal church partici- 
pated. The last was a candlelight service, 
when an interpretation of the Hofmann 
painting, ‘““The Boy Christ in the Temple,” 
was given by Mr. McKenney and Richard 
Bagnell. Mrs. Felton C. McLaren and 
Bertha McAuley were soloists. 

On Young People’s Sunday the morning 
service was conducted by Madelyn Har- 
nish, Elmer King, Minnie Kenney, Jean 
Crocker and Regina Newell. Sermonettes 
were by Sophie Monkewicz and Charles 
Barber. Besides selections by the young 
people’s choir there was a duet by Bertha 
McAuley and William O’Driscoll. 

Glass has been set in the sliding parti- 
tion, and in the bookcases, where attrac- 
tive curtains inside the doors have been 
hung by and at the expense of the young 
people. 

The Y. P. C. U. recently entertained the 
Young People’s Council of the Protestant 
Churches of East Boston at a dancing 
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party in the schoolroom. Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Sanford were special guests. 

William E. Sanford and Harry Howe 
have given much time to overseeing re- 
pairs in the schoolroom, while Herbert 
Hunt assisted by securing partial repairs 
for the roof. 

Mrs. Minard Kenney opened her home 
for a whist party for the benefit of the 
Sewing Club. 

The recent turkey supper and sale under 
the supervision of Mrs. Fred Corby was 
very successful. On the preceding night a 
corn chowder was served to the workers 
present by Mrs. Corby and Mrs. Sanford. 

The Mission Circle, of which Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Sanford is president, held its Janu- 
ary meeting at the home of Misses Helen 
B. and J. Estelle Stevenson. The program 
chairman, Miss Beulah S. Cone, pre- 
sented a group of members in. costume 
who told of the status of women in the 
countries represented. Miss Cone spoke 
for China, Mrs. Sanford for India, Miss 
Jean Crocker for Korea and Miss J. 
Estelle Stevenson for Japan. Others 
taking part were Miss Helen B. Stevenson 
and Mrs. Carlton W. Crocker. Tea was 
served during the social hour. 


PARKS—DYGERT 


Richard Ballou Parks of Brookline, 
Mass., and Miss Ruth M. Dygert, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Dygert of Utica, 
N. Y., were married Feb. 3, 1940, in God- 
dard Chapel, Tufts College, Rev. William 
Couden of Providence, R. I., officiating. 

Mr. Parks, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren S. Parks of Rochester, N. Y., is an 
alumnus of Tufts, class of 1937, of which 
college his father also is an alumnus and a 
former trustee. The bridegroom also is a 
grandson of Rev. Daniel Ballou, who held 
pastorates in New York, notably one of 
the church in Utica. 

A reception followed the ceremony at the 
Delta Tau Delta House. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parks will live at 125 Myrtle St., Boston, 
Mass. 


ARTHUR W. GROSE 
BURIED IN EAST 


The body of Dr. Arthur W. Grose, 
whose death at Palo Alto, Calif., was re- 
ported in our issue of Feb. 3, was brought 
East for burial. The funeral was held in 
the Rice Funeral Home, Rockland, Mass., 
on the afternoon of Friday, Feb. 2, Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D., and the local 
Masonie Lodge conducting services. In- 


terment was in the cemetery in Abington, 
Mass. 


PHILIP RANDALL GILES 
ENGAGED 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Marden Proctor 
of Southboro, Mass., announced at a tea 
held Feb. 3 the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Aurelie Louise Proctor, to Philip 
Randall Giles, son of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Randall Giles of Haverhill, Mass. Miss 


Proctor was graduated from MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Ill. Mr. Giles at- 
tends Tufts School of Religion and is pastor 
of the Universalist church in Southbridge, 
Mass. 


HENRY C. REID 
HONORED 

Henry C. Reid, jeweler in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and deacon of the Universalist 
church there, celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary as a member of the Pequonnock 


lodge, I. O. O. F., at a party given in his 


honor recently by the lodge, which he 
joined on Jan. 28, 1890. He was presented 
with a 50-year jewel by Frank M. Canfield, 
past grand representative. 


PALMERSY7 LaG..U; 
CONDUCTS SERVICE 


On Sunday, Jan. 14, the Y. P. C. U. of 
the Palmer, Mass., church conducted the 
morning service. James Keefe, a high 
school senior and president of the Union, 
gave a talk on “‘The Youth of Tomorrow.” 
The Y. P. C. U. sponsors the weekly church 
bulletins. 

The church school is making progress 
under the leadership of Reginald C. Kemp- 
ton and Miss Laura Tays, aided by a staff 
of teachers and officers who hold con- 
ferences every month. 

The Men’s Club on Feb. 8 presented 
in the church auditorium the passion play 
film ‘‘Golgotha.” 

The Clara Barton Guild gave $120 to 
the church during 1939. A bazaar is held 
every spring. A new venture is to serve a 
baked bean supper on the third Saturday 
of each month. These suppers have be- 
come very popular. 

The Every Member canvass, just com- 
pleted, resulted in a substantial increase 


in the amount pledged to church support. 


WHO’S WHO 


Robert Tarbell Oliver, Ph. D., is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., attached to the Depart- 
ment of English, author of “Training for 
Effective Speech,’ 1939, a Congregation- 
alist, and a frequent lay preacher in 
churches of many denominations. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif, 

Devere and Marie H. Allen are editors 
of the Nofrontier News Service. 

Rev. John E. LeBosquet is minister of 
the Congregational church in Amherst, 
IN. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 150) 

He is, however, quite critical of its dual- 
isms, its depreciation of the function of 
reason, its insufficiency in relation to the 
whole of life, and its sad failure to reconcile 
the two great motives, Agape and Eros, 
the one distinctively Christian and the 
other Hellenic. 

The final chapter deals with some prob- 
lems connected with Christianity as Agape; 


it completes and reinforces his interpreta- 
tion and criticism and makes connection 
with our own American Church life and 
thought. 

For all Swedish ministers and theological 
students and for all Lutherans, Dr. Ferré’s 
book should be required reading, and for 
all persons who desire to widen their 
theological horizons it can be heartily 
commended. 

Daniel Evans. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. William J. Arms of Racine, Wis., 
has accepted a call to succeed Dr. Scott at 
Peoria, Ill. 


Dr. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow, 
Mass., was taken to the Bethlehem Re- 
treat, Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 8. He has 
since suffered a severe paralytic stroke. 


Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, who graduated 
from Tufts College in 1939, has been called 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian church, 
Brockton, Mass. Mr. Gibbs served as 
summer pastor of the Smithton, Pa., and 
Washington, Vt., Universalist churches. 


Obituary 


FRED H. WEBSTER 

Fred H. Webster of Webster, Mass., died there 
Feb. 3, 1940. He came of an old Universalist family 
of Haverhill, Mass. A graduate of Tufts, he had 
held several positions involving industrial chemistry 
and for a number of years lived in Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Webster and his wife, Lena P. (Abbe) Webster, 
who died several years ago, were members of First 
Church, Providence, R. I. One son is left, F. Norman 
Webster, also a member of Providence First Church, 
who is teaching and doing postgraduate work in 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

The funeral was held in Webster, Feb. 6, conducted 
by Rev. William Couden, with burial in Springfield, 
Mass., beside his wife and other members of her 
family, who were prominent in the old First Uni- 
versalist Church (St. Paul’s), Springfield. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received report of ordination at Quincy of John 
E. Wood on Jan. 28, fellowship conferred by Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins. 

Retransferred Rev. Edward A. Ellis and Rev. 
Charles F. Richmond (D. C.) to Maine. 

Transferred Rev. Tracy M. Pullman to Michigan, 
Rev. George A. Mark (D. U.) to New Hampshire. 

Accepted Rev. Elmer D. Colcord on transfer from 
New York and Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., on transfer 
from New Hampshire. 

Noted death of Rev. Thomas Cross at Fall River in 
February, 1939, word having just been received by 
the Committee. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Licenses for one year granted to the following, all 
students in the Canton Theological School: Paul 
Felt, Gale Bascomb, Francis Davis, Adin Demming 
and Anders Lunde. 

Acceptance of letter of transfer of Rev. Elmer D. 
Colcord by Massachusetts Committee of Fellowship 
noted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 

Feb. 20-23: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
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I find that I am quite allergic 
To clergymen who are not clergic; 
Who make unpleasant kinds of noises, 
And act like little baby boyses 
When something happens not to suit them; 
In fact, I’d rather like to shoot them. 
But 

The kind of folks in every parish 
Who make the rector’s life night-marish 
Are not the poor (but honest) sinner, 
Nor those who ask themselves to dinner; 
But clique-ish souls, who do much labor, 
Yet scare off every new-found neighbor. 

—Nomdi Ploom, in The Living Church. 

* ok 


Margaret, aged five, had been very rude 
to a little guest, and after the child had 
gone home Margaret’s mother told her 
very feelingly how grieved she was at her 
rudeness. 

“T’ve tried so hard to make you a good 
child, Margaret, to teach you to be polite 
and kind to others; and yet, in spite of all 
my efforts, you are so rude and so 
naughty.” 

Margaret, deeply moved, looked sadly 
at her mother and said, ‘‘What a failure 
you are, mother!’’—Advance. 

* * 

A little Scotch boy was being quizzed 
by his teacher. ‘‘How much are six plus 
six?”’ asked the teacher. ‘‘Twelve,” said 
the little boy. ‘‘Correct—and here are 
twelve chocolates for having been correct,’’ 
said the teacher. And the little boy said: 
“Teacher, next time give me something 
hard in multiplication.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Billy’s mother had been watching him 
squirm as he studied his next church lesson. 
Finally she asked him what was the matter. 

“Oh, Mother,” he burst out, “this cate- 
chism is awfully hard. Isn’t there a kitty- 
chism I could study?’’—Advance. 

* * 

First Scout (looking at a mummy in a 
museum): “I wonder what this sign with 
these words ‘1187 B. C.’ means?” 

Second Scout: “I bet that’s the license 
number of the car that hit him.’’—Ad- 
vance. 

* ok 

Harriet (coyly): ‘Darling, do you think 
of me day and night?” 

Alford: “Sweetheart, I cannot tell a lie. 
Sometimes I do wonder who the Republi- 
cans will nominate for President.’’—Ad- 
vance. 

oe * 

Sometimes, when we are feeling un- 
usually low, we wonder if even Walter 
Lippmann, Hugh Johnson, and Dorothy 
Thompson know everything about every- 
thing —Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

a * 


“Anything new in the paper today, 
George?” 

“No, my dear—just the same old things, 
only happening to different people.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


Collects 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Edition of 


“Flowering of New England” 


Price $1.49 
Order before March 1 


of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ighttully located in a beautiful old 

New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
*“ Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy does not give the people the most skilful govern- 
ment, but it produces what the ablest governments are fre- 
quently unable to create: namely, an all-pervading and restless 
activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, however unfavorable cir- 
cumstances may be, produce wonders.” — de Tocqueville. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers 


NOW ON SALE 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 


by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 


PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 
by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


| Hil 
HI | 
Enclosed find $............ for which please send me ............ copies of I 


Check HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL | 
titles | THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN Mh 
desired AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF Hil 


Enclosed find $............ for which please send me the three books named below 


